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DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS AND VOICING THE DEMANDS 
OF THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., APRIL, 1896. No. 2. 


“O aching time! O moments big as years! 
All, as ye pass, swell out the monstrous truth 
And press it so upon our very griefs 


That unbelief has not space to breathe.” —Keats. 





Conditions of Labor in Europe.* 
BY EVA McDONALD VALESH. 
/.—Cannes, France, 

An impression prevails in the United States that 
France has no labor movement at all similar to ours, 
and that whatever does exist is purely political in 
character. Under the influence of this idea, I began 
my study of the movement with the stranger's con- 
soling philosophy, ‘‘that there wouldn't be much to 
interest the American.’’ In less than a week I had a 
very different opinion. 

Asa matter of fact, France has a flourishing trade 
union movement. It is conducted as openly as our 
own, and the idea of trade autonomy fully carried out. 
Public opinion, and statute as well, concede to the 
workers the right to organize and strike. The unions 


are called ‘‘syndicates,’’ and sometimes ‘‘corpora- _ 


tions,’’ by the workers. The masses are evidently 
tired of secret, semi-political organization, and every 
year witnesses large accessions to the ranks of the 
trade union pure and simple. There is a strong labor 
party in politics; but the two phases of the movement 
are kept distinct and separate. 

It is not the easiest matter for a foreigner to gain 
the confidence of the French wage-workers. Fortu- 
nately, my letter of recommendation from the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor put me at once on the footing 
of ‘‘comrade.’’ I know Secretary McCraith would feel 
duly flattered if he could see the respect with which 
his signature to that letter is regarded. 

I think I can write of the French labor movement 
from actual knowledge, for, although only two months 
in the country, the leaders in the large cities have 
afforded me exceptional opportunities for investiga- 
tion and I have been received with the utmost cour- 
tesy. They desire me to give the American Federa- 
tion of Labor as clear an idea as possible of the great 
trade union movement now growing so rapidly in 
France. 

The difficulty for me is to show my readers how the 
wage system affects the people of another country, 
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with different traditions and environments. In some 
respects the unity of race makes it easier to study the 
movement here, but it is not easy to give a graphic 
picture of the intense struggle for existence in a coun- 
try already settled for many hundreds of years, with 
no outlet for surplus population, and overburdened 
with taxes. 

In any condition I describe, the reader must take 
into account the French temperament—the quick intel- 
ligence, the restless, emotional nature, and yet the sto- 
ical patience, born of long struggle with hard condi- 
tions. All I see here makes it more clear to me that 
each country must work out its own reforms, even 
granting that the general plan is similar in all. When 
I describe something that works well here, I do not 
mean to imply that it could be transplanted bodily to 
our owr: country with equally good results 

The wage-workers of France are thorough believers 
in industrial organization. They are also convinced 
that any real 1mprovement in conditions must be the 
result of their own efforts. Their own criticism of 
the past is that they have attempted to accomplish in 
a day or a month the reforms that are only the result 
of patient and careful organization extending over 
many years. 

I think their method of trade union work approxi- 
mates ours as closely as race and conditions will per- 
mit. The printers, railway, government employes and 
a few other branches of trade have a national organi- 
zation. The majority of ‘‘syndicates’’ are simply affili- 
ated with the central body in each city and have no 
national head. In many cases it is not necessary, 
because all the workers in an industry are in one 
place. This is the case with the silk weavers of 
Lyons, the soap makers of Marseilles, the porcelain 
workers, and other specialized industries 

Each industrial center has its ‘‘ Bourse du Travail "’ 
(labor headquarters or exchange ), provided by the 
municipal government. The city appropriates money 
to keep the building in good order and pay one or more 
permanent secretaries. A free employment office is 
always maintained at the bourse by the city. The 
unions, however, control the office. The unions have 
their meeting halls and committee rooms in the bourse, 
and there is always a large hall for public meetings. 

In some places the body, corresponding to our cen- 
tral labor union, meets regularly, and in others only 
ata special call. The organized men in France are 
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rather surprised at our succéss in maintaining a national 
Federation of Labor. They consider our plan an excel- 
lent one and are working toward that end themselves. 
General delegate meetings are held occasionally; offi- 
cial journals are exchanged between the bourses, and 
the comparatively small area of the country makes it 
easy for the unions to keep in touch with each other. 

I want to say here that I am glad to have met the 
French labor people. Owing to their courtesy, I hold 
a far better opinion of the country than would other- 
wise be possible. The hetel keepers and business 
classes regard the tourist as their legitimate prey, to 
be fleeced in every possible way. They seem deter- 
mined to impress upon him the foolishness of spend- 
ing his time and money in a foreign country. In con- 
trast, is the kindness and hospitality of the labor peo- 
ple. The secretaries of the bourses spent any amount 
of time looking up special information, and procured 
us admission to factories usually closed to foreigners. 
The permanent secretaries are always well informed 
about all matters concerning labor organization in 
their locality. One has only to visit. the Bourse du 
‘Travail in each city. After telling you all he knows, 
the secretary calls a conference of the best known labor 
people in the vicinity. After interviewing all of them, 
it becomes merely a question of selecting what one 
desires from the abundance of material offered. 

Victor Delahaye also kindly gave us letters to prom- 
inent labor people. Each bourse secretary passed us 
on to the next, so that, after spending several weeks in 
the country, instead of being a stranger, I have to 
consult my statistics in order to estimate just how 
many life-long friends I have acquired. 

The vast mass of unskilled labor gives one an idea 
of the dense population. One sees a fair type of labor- 
ers on the national roads. These highways are the 
finest in the world, and they are kept in perfect condi- 
tion. We bicycled from Paris through middle and 
southern France. There is never a mile of road where 
you are not surrounded by an army of laborers, reach- 
ing from the edge of the roads back to the farms and 
little villages. Groups of men bring stone for mend- 
ing the road. If there is the slightest break, they fill 
in small stones and pound the place smooth. For 
miles the highway is bordered with hedges. These 
are kept as if they belonged to a private residence. 
One sees rows of laborers who do nothing but trim 
and prune the hedges. We often passed little, straw- 
thatched huts along the road and wondered why they 
were there. They belong to the road sweepers. Think 
of sweeping a country road! Yet they do just that. 
‘The macadam roads are swept as clean as the Parisian 
boulevards. One day there was a light fall of snow 
and the road sweepers wanted us to wait until the 
district was swept, so that we might not spoil our 
‘‘bicylettes.”’ These laborers are paid about forty 
cents a day, and even less in some districts. Some- 
times the city or district gives them a hat and a pair 
of shoes a year, and perhaps some small gardening or 
grazing privileges. The idea of the government seems 


to be that it is better to employ labor at anything rather 
than to support it unemployed by charity. And the 
wages for such employment give a bare living of the 
very poorest kind. Both public and private forests are 
kept in a beautiful state of preservation. Every twig 
and leaf is turned to some account, and large numbers 
of laborers are always at work, trimming the trees and 
gathering the refuse. We spent a Sunday bicycling 
through the historic forest of Fountainbleu. Having 
missed a main road, we stopped at a forester’s for rest 
and lunch. He and his family lived in a hut made of 
twigs and moss’ I never saw anything worse on a 
Dakota prairie. ‘Their dinner consisted of thin soup 
and black bread. ‘They worked on Sunday and every 
other day. These people, in their ragged clothing, 
striving to eke out a most miserable existence, were a 
pathetic contrast to this forest filled with memories of 
royal hunts and pleasure parties. Yet they were glad 
to have employment. Even though it takes four labor- 
ers here to do what one would accomplish in the United 
States, there are many who do not even find a chance 
to sweep roads or gather twigs. 

Farm labor is plentiful. You often see half a dozen 
men spading up a field, where the American farmer 
would use a plow. The women, too, work in the fields 
at the roughest kind of labor. A farm hand is lucky 
to get $4 a month and his board. The food will be 
bread, wine, vegetables, and meat once a week as a 
luxury. The unskilled laborers are without either 
industrial or political organization. Their environ- 
ment makes their lives most narrow and sordid. 

The French wage-worker is intensely devoted to his 
‘syndicate’ (union). He spends his spare time either 
at the Bourse du Travail or some cafe where his fellow- 
workers congregate. These groups never weary of dis- 
cussing both the abstract and the practical aspects of 
the question. As a result, they have no illusions in 
regard to the present order, and I think they have a 
more logical-and constructive notion of a coming sys- 
tem than the rank and file of our people. 

The standard of living is very different from ours. 
The French wage-worker lives on an amount and a 
quality of food which would be deemed ifmpossible in 
the United States. Wages are so low that at first I 
would ask the figures over and over again, thinking I 
had misunderstood them. I will give the wages in 
detail later, but, for the present purpose, mention the 
general standard. The skilled mechanic receives from 
$1.40 to $1.60 a day; in rare cases, $2. Now, don’t 
imagine for a moment that $1.40 in France will buy as 
much as $2.50 in America. The idea of low prices on 
the continent is simply another of our popular delu- 
sions. Except in the item of rent, I am convinced 
that a dollar will not buy as much of life’s necessities 
in France as in America. Even the low rents mean 
an absence of comfort that is very disagreeable. The 
saddest thing about this poor standard of living is that 
it is forced upon a bright, intelligent people who are 
fully capable of enjoying the best that a high civiliza- 
tion can afford. The wage-workers have a fair educa- 
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tion. Both men and women take an active interest in 
political and industrial issues. They read the papers 
of their own country. They are by no means ignorant 
of the things which would make life better worth living. 

The absence of home life strikes a foreigner very 
forcibly. It is merely stating a self-evident fact, to 
say that the industrial system has crowded out the 
home. Husband an4 wife each go out to their daily 
labors. It is absolutely necessary for the wife to add 
her earnings to the family fund. Even the birth of a 
child only means an absence of five or six weeks from 
work. ‘The infants are sent, immediately after birth, 
long distances into the country to be reared. The 
families are small; usually, there are from one to three 
children. A French workingman never invites you to 
his home. He asks you to spend. the evening, with 
himself and wife, at some cafe. This is not a lack of 
hospitality. ‘The place where the couple live is likely 
to be only one or two small rooms, used for sleeping 
apartments. If you suggest the idea of a married 
woman staying at home to rear the children and keep 
house, the Frenchman looks at you in amazement. 
There isn’t any housekeeping todo. Food is bought 
ready cooked at the shops, and the social entertain- 
ment centers around the cafes. They simply don’t 
consider the possibility of keeping their children at 
home. The absence of home life apparently does not 
make them unhappy. At any rate, their present cus- 
tom appears to them the only feasible one, and they 
don’t see the use of discussing some ‘impossible ”’ 
plan followed in other countries. 

‘To give an idea of wages and cost of living, I submit 
the figures obtained in typical cities. Dijon is a city 
of 60,000 population. Our first acquaintance was a 
printer, a bright young man who had been a teacher 
of French in England for some time. He wore a 
cheap, ready-made suit, a bear-skin cap, a loose cape 
and wooden shoes. Imagine an American printer 
wearing wooden shoes! ‘The secretary of the Bourse 
du Travail was also a printer, a newspaper compositor, 
and had worked at the trade twenty-two years. His 
wages were $1 a day. His wife carried papers, and 
earned thirty cents a day. They rented three small 
rooms on the third floor of a building, in a narrow, 
dark street, for $50 a year. ‘The rooms were without 
water, sewerage or conveniences of any sort. He told 
us it was almost impossible to pay the rent and procure 
the poorest food, because work was not steady. Here, 
as in most other cities, the typographical union has a 
wage scale with ‘‘patrons”’ (employers), $1.40 being the 
maximum for newspaper men, and eighty cents a day 
for job printers. Typesetting machines are but little 
used outside of Paris. In Dijon there are twenty-five 
unions, including furriers, shoemakers, building trades, 
tobacco workers, and a railway employes ‘‘syndicate”’ 
of 600 members. ‘They have strikes occasionally, and 
with a fair degret of success, ‘There are, perhaps, a 
hundred other cities of similar size where one finds the 
conditions of Dijon repeated. 

At Lyons (480,000 population), Secretary Thozet 
proved to be a good student of the general movement, 
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and very promptly absorbed all we knew of the Amer- 
ican movement. He told us much of interest concern- 
ing organization ia Lyons. The city is well organ- 
ized. The building trades, metal workers and weav- 
ers form the largest divisions. The total membership 
is estimated from 25,000 to 40,000. At the time of our 
visit, the building trades had all quit work to help the 
cornice workers win a strike for higher wages. Besides 
those on strike, there were about 14,000 unemployed 
in the city. Secretary Thozet is a weaver, and knows 
all about this famous industry. ‘The finest silks and 
velvets are still made on hand looms. The workers 
often own their own looms and work at home. The 
employers endeavor to mass them in factory towns in 
the subyrbs, and the weavers resist these attempts very 
strongly. In cheaper grades of work, machinery is 
evidently displacing hand labor, and there are several 
large establishments using power looms. There are 
8,000 hand weavers, 2,000 machine operatives and 
10,000 dyers and finishers. The weavers have eight 
unions, each representing a separate branch of the 
industry. In time of trouble they all unite. 

As this is a highly skilled trade, 1 was specially 
interested in the wages. I found that hand weavers 
are paid from 50 cents to 60 cents a day; machine 
weavers, 60 cents. Those weaving special patterns 
sometimes earn from $1.40 to $1.60 aday. The weav- 
ers have seen hard times in the past few years, though 
now work is steadier than usual. Reductions and 
strikes have been common occurrences. Last year, 
the hand weavers all struck, and succeeded in raising 
their wages to the present rate. The machine weav- 
ers, at the same time, gained a fifteen per cent raise 
by arbitration. 

I give the prices the weavers pay for rent and food. 
It will hold good for any other trade, except that, if 
wages are lower, they curtail the variety and amount. 
If higher, they live in better quarters and have a more 
varied bill of fare. 

‘* How much rent does a weaver pay?”’ 

“By going out in the suburbs,’’ said Secretary 
Thozet, ‘‘a man can get two rooms for $2.80 a month. 
If he lives in the city, the same rooms will cost him 
from $3.20 to $4.60, on a fifth floor. ”’ 

I might add that car fare does not enter into the 
cost of living anywhere. The workmen usually live 
in the immediate vicinity of the factory. Or, if they 
take a suburban tenement, the cities are so compactly 
built, that it is an easy matter to walk to work. 

I give now the prices of food. The weights, meas- 
ures and method of reckoning money are all different 
from ours; but I have put them in American terms in 
order to make them more readily understood. 

Meats, for roasts and chops, cost from twenty cents 
to forty cents a pound. The workingman does not 
buy this quality. Boiling meat is fifteen cents a pound. 
The wage-workers may buy a small plate of this ready 
cooked at the ‘‘ Charcuterie;’’ but he is more apt to 
have some cheap substitute, in the shape of sausage or 
hash, I have seen a woman buy one pig’s foot for the 
family dinner, and it cost ten cents, Chicken’'s feet, 








beef bones, fat meat and all sorts of odds and ends are 
saved for the national dish, ‘‘bouillon.’’ Rinds of 
pork are rolled up and sold for a few pennies. Rooster’s 
combs are a delicacy. The meat stores sell an endless 
variety of sausages, chopped meats and blood pud- 
dings. You can buy any quantity, from five cents’ 
worth upwards. Asa matter of duty, I sampled every 
kind of meat I saw, but must confess that I should not 
like many of the compounds for a regular dict. It 
must be admitted, however, that everything is well 
cooked and attractively set forth. 

Horse and mule meat are both extensively sold. 
None of the working people will admit that they eat 
horse meat. One shrugged his shoulders, and said : 
‘*I buy my meat cooked; I do not know. I may have 
eaten horse meat many times. I do not wish to know 
if it is so.” 

The horse meat store is plainly labeled, as required 
by law. It is always tucked. away in some little, nar- 
row street, away from the main thoroughfare. The 
store is usually crowded with customers, The meat 
looks clean and wholesome. As to personal experi- 
ence, I can only say, like my friend just quoted : ‘If 
I have eaten it, I do not know.’’ I have, however, a 
strong suspicion that the cheap sausages are of the 
equine brand. 


Many vegetables are about the same price that they. 


are in the United States. Potatoes are higher, rang- 
ing from $1.95 to $2.10a bushel. Sugar is twelve cents 
a pound; lard, fourteen cents; butter, thirty-six cents 
to forty cents; beans, ten cents a quart; eggs, twenty- 
five cents to forty cents a dozen. It may be inferred 
that the workingman uses these articles sparingly. 
His diet has not much variety. He drinks black coffee 
for breakfast, and pays therefor from sixty to eighty 
cents a pound, I can say from experience that it is 
no better than the twenty-five-cent quality in the 
United States. He does not eat the cheapest meat 
more than two or three times a week. Bouillon isa 
staple article of diet. It is often made from vegetables 
and bits of cheese, and has no foundation of meat. 
Cheese is much used. It is not cheap, ranging in 
price from fifteen cents to thirty-five cents a pound. 
Bread is always bought at the bakers. Even the coarser 
qualities are well baked and palatable. The price 
ranges from three cents to four cents a pound. Vin 
ordinaire, the common wine of the country, is cheap, 
costing from eight cents to ten cents a quart. Great 
quantities are consumed. It is said to be nourishing 
and wholesome ; though I do not like it myself. The 
price of food does not vary much in the different sec- 
tions of the country. In the northern departments, 
for instance, cheese is cheapest. 

Along the Mediterranean, fruit is a trifle cheaper 
than in our country. It is surprising to me what a 
small quantity of food is considered sufficient for a 
meal. You often see a street laborer make his whole 
dinner on a half loaf of bread and a radish. 

I give now the wages, and it will be seen at a glance 
how restricted must be the fare. Even where the wife's 
wages are added, the total will only be $2 or $2.25 a 
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day. ‘The ten-hour day prevails all over the country. 
Carpenters are paid from $1.25 to $1.40 a day; soap 
makers, $1.20; tobacco workers (men, heavy work), 
$1 to $1.60; women, 30 cents to 80 cents; tile layers, 
$1 to $1.40; cornice workers, $1.20 to $1.4c; stone 
masons, $1.20; patternmakers, $1.35; machinists, $1.25; 
boilermakers, $1.45 ; plumbers, $1.35 ; iron moulders, 
$1 to $1.25; locomotive engineers, $40 to $60 a month; 
firemen, $30 a month; conductors, $40; switchmen, 
$15 to $30 a month. 

With wages at such a limit, and employment not 
always steady, the struggle for existence reaches an 
intensity that Americans can hardly realize. The 
wage-worker need have no ambitions. He will be a 
workman all his days. He can only be hopeful for 
future generations, rather than his own. 


——---2———__—_. 


Labor’s Self Employment. 
BY JOHN F. HETCHENER. 


We are constantly reminded of the progress which 
has been made during the last fifty years, and many 
of us are prone to plume ourselves as participants in a 
state of development nearly perfect. Yet, could these 
optimists look into the near future, they would be 
shocked at what they would behold. In the first 
place, their self-satisfied complacency would at once 
leave them, and a little acid would be injected into 
their sweetness; a more healthy restlessness would 
take the place of their present insipid self-gratulation. 
They would see that which they now regard as just 
verging on perfection is only the avant couriers of the 
beginning of the procession. Their clearer vision 
would enable them to see in what a stifling mist of 
prejudice and misconception they are living to-day. 
They would realize the awful injustice of this age of the 
dollar rule. They would also recognize the fact that 
this latter day material advance, of which they boast, 
has had another effect, and that is the discontent of 
the less fortunate part of the human family. Depriva- 
tion has sharpened judgment, and made them less 
liable to submit to oppression. All this, and more, 
much more, would this look into the future show 
these members of the ‘‘let well alone”’ society ; but 
they will not look until it is too late. 

If I am asked for the name of the power which shall 
bring about the revolution in society, my answer 
would be, the same cause which has brought about the 
division of the people into classes so sharply during 
the last thirty years—the invention of labor-saving 
apparatus. We are at the bottom to-day. This same 
force will continue, but its force will be applied to 
raise the inventors (the workers) and not to degrade 
them, as it has been hitherto. The brain which can 
invent these machines can invent a method by which 
the common people shall be benefited instead of 
impoverished by their operation. The ‘‘ handwriting 
is on the wall’’ for those who will read. 

The newspapers of to-day are fast losing their grip on 
the minds of the rank and file, as molders of opinion. 
An opinion, editorially expressed, is very sharply 
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criticised. The time has passed, never to return, 
when an editorial, formulated in the interest of any 
party or measure, could be forced on the reader’s 
acceptance cum granan salis. Some of the brightest 
newspaper men already see this tendency to a freer 
judgment among the great majority, and are shaping 
their course not to oppose, but to join the procession. 

The reform movement is at present much scattered, 
but this is natural and to be expected, owing to want 
of organization ; but the right note will be struck, 
and the waiting millions will answer to the call. The 
scattered elements of reform will come together under 
the banner of co-operation. 

The producers of this country and some of the 
nations of Europe have fora long time been slowly 
learning the simple lesson, that, as they are the pro- 
ducers of all wealth and the chief consumers of that 
product, they ought, in justice, be the beneficiaries of 
the accumulated residum. They are ceasing to look 
up to capital. They have discovered that they can 
become capitalists. 

Nearly every invention up to date has been the 
means of throwing the workers on the street, and 
at the same time of reducing the wages of those 
employed, for business is conducted on what is called 
business lines, and those thrown out of work have 
become competitors for the positions of those employed. 
The employers have taken advantage of this competi- 
tion, and forced the acceptance of less wages. Thus 
capital has fed from both ends, whilst labor has been 
forced to accept the dole thrown to it, or take its turn 
at starving. But labor is quickly discovering the hard 
fact that there is no sentiment in business, and that 
to abolish the present system of semi-slavery, business 
methods will have to be used. Although, during the 
last few years, so many labor-saving inventions have 
been put in operation, there are more to follow, and 
the salvation of labor as well as the country depends 
on labor taking up and working for its own benefit 
the inventions of the future. This can, and, I think, 
will be done, by means of joint stock companies, by 
means of which the different trades will become their 
own employers. 

A congress of representatives, elected by the differ- 
ent trades, could meet and vote on infportant ques- 
tions, such as the installation of new business ven- 
tures. Money for new installations could be raised by 
a per capita levy on all members of the amalgamated 
union. The profits derived from the business ven- 
tures would be devoted to the opening of other shops 
for the manufacture and sale of such goods as would 
meet with a profitable sale, or for the opening of 
stores for the sale of the products of the shops, and 
any other goods, such as food stuffs, not produced by 
members of the union. In time the union would pro- 
duce everything, from a potato to a locomotive, and 
buy up every valuable invention made by its members. 

Labor is to-day the slave of capital, but it is the fault 
of labor. When labor has fully learned the simple 
lesson constantly being taught by the self-denying 
labor leaders, they will have wiped out from the rec- 


ords this soul-crushing name and stand up full-sized 
men. Labor can be independent of outside capital. 
Labor produces all capital, and when labor combines 
it will be easy for labor to employ itself. Once let 
labor have full confidence in its leaders and a way will 
quickly be found by which the full product of labor 
will become the reward of the laborers. The capital- 
ist go-between who gobbles up so large a share of the 
earnings of labor must beeliminated. Capital pays to 
labor just what it is forced to pay and no more, It is 
business, and labor is surely learning this fact, that 
there is no sentiment in business, and that they must 
organize on business principles in order to obtain their 
rights. 





The Rising Social Force. 
BY JOSE GROS. 

When we survey the condition of modern nations, 
we are inclined to feel that they have in their hands 
more unsolved problems than the old ones ever had. 
We speak with contempt of the dark ages and their 
feudal systems. They were bad enough in their 
ensemble and details, but there was something scien- 
tific about them. They provided for the classes down 
at the bottom, in a way, and made the upper classes 
responsible for something. Can we say the same of 
that absence of system which constitutes our modern 
industrialism? Who is responsible for something in 
our days? Nobody can really tell. And is their any 
provision for the men who may find no work, no mat- 
ter what their merits may be? None whatever con- 
ducive to human dignity. Even the choice men in 
the labor ranks, clustered in large, powerful organiza- 
tions, and with the franchise of the ballot in thejr 
possession, ¢ven they have trouble enough to make 
their complaints heard by the powers that control 
organized society. This alone embodies a problem of 
first-class magnitude, the climax of a large number of 
problems to be solved 

Look only at the following simple fact: In 1860, 26 
per cent of our population were engaged in gainful 
occupations. The proportion in 18go had risen to 36 
per cent, most of that increase representing a larger 
proportion of women and children forced to help feed - 
ing their own husbands and fathers. The struggle for 
existence was then intensified by over 30 per cent in 
these three decades. And how does the matter stand 
to-day, in 1896? Some of the best employers of 
female labor in the commercial concerns of our large 
cities are literally frightened at the constant larger 
waves of young women begging for a place there! 
And they say: ‘‘It is not only the harsh conditions 
under which our young girls have to work, forced 
upon us by the necessities of the trade, but because, 
in many cases, those conditions imply to them a moral 
deterioration. And again we are impotent against that," 
Can we conceive anything sadder than such a situa- 
tion? Could it exist if men had ever solved a single 
social problem worth talking or bragging about? 

In the divine plan the male adult alone is the bread 
winner. Women are the home beautifiers, and children 
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should divide their time between play and school 
in such a way as to develop into healthy citizens of 
both sexes. And have we such kind of citizens, to 
any great extent? If so, why is it that not even the 
choice classes of society, so called, have ever agreed 
on any essential points in connection with civil, polit- 
ical or industrial adjustments? Do they know what 
kind of tariff we need, if any, or what form of inter- 
nal revenue we should have, if any, or what shape of 
banking system is best, if any! Have they any idea 
in regard to the monetary methods we should adopt 
for the good of all? Do they favor any plan with which 
to check at least the concentration of wealth into the 
hands of the few? And what is the use of citizens 
or the best political systems if we don’t agree on the 
elements of citizenship; on what should be done in all 
that affects the life of the nation and the welfare of 
every one of us? And truth is something fixed, in 
any important question among men. And progress 
is impossible, without agreement on fundamentals. 

The same disagreements arise among our big men 
and women when some international trouble comes 
around. Some of them ,would like to-day (March, 
1896,) to play the rooster between England and Ven- 
ezuela on this side of the Atlantic, about their terri- 
torial claims nearly one hundred years old. Others 
would prefer to play the rooster along the Dardanelles, 
between Turkey and the rest of Europe, on questions 
which only Europe should and can settle. There is 
always a certain logic and divine plan in the duties of 
every one of us and every nation, and no individual or 
nation can or should interfere with that plan, unless, 
in our self-conceit, we want to make a hash out of the 
whole business. And why trying to clean our neigh- 
bor’s house before our own? And why attempting to 
teach others to behave before we have learned it our- 
selves. It is the trick of the old despots, to fight 
against each other when necessary to divert the atten- 
tion of the workers at home in their grievances against 
the respective gang of gamblers and monopolists in 
each nation. 

Who has so far controlled civilization? Who is 
principally responsible for all our present evils and 
the many unsolved problems in our midst? A com- 
bination of aristocracies, middle classes and churches, 
forever practically discarding all spirit of brotherhood 
in the industrial and political frame of society. All 
progress is bound to be negative without that spirit 
incorporated in law, All evil is bound to grow in pro- 
portion to population, and wealth increase as long as 
the elements of ethics are trampled upon in the altar 
of law, by which all law is prostituted, made an 
instrument of oppression and sin. Sin itself is nothing 
but a relation between God's gifts to us and the degree 
to which we may use them for selfish aims. Hence, 
for all we know, our Christian nations to-day may be 
greater sinners, in God’s eyes, than the despised Turk. 
Have we not, in this nation, 50,000,000 American Arme- 
nians slowly starved—physically, mentally, spiritually 
—against but 7,000,000 improperly treated by Turkey ? 


Is there any hope for us? Is there any star far off 
in the horizon through whose rays we may expect to 
dispel the darkness of our modern middle ages ? 

YES, ORGANIZED LABOR is the star, It rises too 
slowly for men hungry and thirsty after righteousness, 
but it does rise, anyhow. As it rises, let that star 
cling with greater and greater tenacity to the spirit of 
universal brotherhood and ethics in all the ramifica- 
tions of civil, industrial and political conditions. ‘That 
alone can save us. It is then alone that we shall 
work under the inspirations of natural law. It is then 
alone that we shall convert the earth into what it 
should be—a Paradise or Eden, far grander and more 
beautiful than the one spoken of in Genesis. 

; noes 
The Cost Principle. 
BY HENRY COHEN. 

Some one has well said: ‘‘ Monopoly above and 
competition below are the upper and nether mill- 
stones between which the laborer is ground.”’ 

The value of any remedy proposed for labor’s ills 
can be quickly ascertained by the simple inquiry, 
does it remove the upper or lower mill-stone? Col- 
lectivism attempts to remove the competition below. 
This cannot be accomplished, for to destroy competi- 
tion would necessitate a system of industrial slavery 
that no civilized man would accept. Even were it a 
possible system, the leveling process by which genius 
is brought down to mediocrity, thrift to prodigality, 
and foresight to a condition which takes no thought 
of the morrow, is one that cannot be accepted. 

State control is irresponsible, inefficient and expen- 
sive. A private business house can make a profit and 
sell cheaper than the state can at cost. Then why is 
it that state co-operation has so many champions? 
Why do so many able and earnest people advocate 
such an absurd theory? I can easily explain, for I 
believed and advocated it once myself, when much 
younger, and when | did not know as much about 
human nature as I do now, and had but a superficial 
idea of politico-economic questions. 

The cost principle is based on the theory that the 
selling price of a commodity should be brought down 
to the cost of production, and thus make it possible 
for the producer to buy back an equivalent of what 
he has produced, and, in this way, prevent the glut in 
the market that always exists. 

This theory, when taken in connection with one 
that I shall explain later on, has redeemed political 
economy. It is no longer a ‘“‘dismal science,’’ but has 
been made bright with possibilities. 

‘*Plank 10”’ is only accepted in default of something 
better. Those who believe in it think the cost prin- 
ciple can only be realized by the removal of the com- 
petition below, and make all workers the employes of 
a state which produces at cost. 

It has probably never occurred to these good people 
that their object could be attained in a practical way 
by removing the uppor mill-stone—?, ¢., monopoly. 
Let competition be applied to the monopoly above, 
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and the reward now absorbed by the employer would 
remain with the worker who produced it. To accom- 
plish this we must abolish the privileges held by mon- 
opoly, and especially the money monopoly. The con- 
trol of the money market makes it possible for the 
holders of money to get interest for its use. The nat- 
ural price for the use of money is zero, and if we had 
competition in the issuing of currency it would fall to 
that point. 

Money has been called capital par exce//ence because 
it is the tool of all trades. The carpenter needs a 
hammer, the bricklayer a trowel, the miner a pick; 
but they all need money. Since everyone needs this 
tool in every exchange of commodities made (begin- 
ning when the raw material is bought, thus antedating 
production, so to speak), the interest must be made up 
in the profit charged. This makes the profit system 
possible—it exists only because we have an interest- 
bearing currency. And the amount of this currency 
in circulation is not enough to pay the annual interest 
of the immense debt, public and private, that we owe, 
to say nothing of the principal. 

The only objection against the abolition of interest 
worthy of notice comes from the old school of econom- 
ists who said interest was not paid for the use of money, 
but for the use of capital, and money was not capital. 
According to their view, capital consisted of tools, 
buildings and the different products used in the imme- 
diate production of wealth. It needs but a simple 
illustration to explode this fallacy. Were this view 
the correct one, the owners of the different kinds of 
capital would get the interest. Is this done? Not at 
all. The holders of capital, no matter in what form, 
one and all go to the bank when they want to borrow, 
and it is money they borrow, and it is interest they 
pay for its use and for nothing else. ; 

The demand for the repeal of the ten per cent tax 
on state and private banks, and the request for loans 
at a nominal rate of interest, are evidences of a grow- 
ing intelligence of what is wanted. The first is a recog- 
nition of the political side of the question, the second 
is arecognition by entirely different people of the eco- 
nomic side. The fusion of the two is the key to the 
situation. The demand should take this form: We 
want the restrictions on the money market removed, 
so the debtor class, who can now furnish a security 
that will satisfy the holders of monopoly money, will 
be able to provide themselves with a non-interest- 
bearing currency based directly on the same kind of 
security. This would be the greatest step possible 
toward the solution of the labor question, for it would 
deprive the employer of his power to extort forever. 





HORACE GREELEY, first president of New York 
Typographical Union, in an address to workingmen, 
once said: ‘‘I stand here, friends, to urge that a new 
leaf be turned over—that the labor class, instead of 
idly and blindly waiting for better circumstances and 
better times, shall begin at once to consider and discuss 
the means of controlling circumstances and command- 
ing times, by study, calculation, foresight, union.”’ 


Let the People Rule. 
BY FRANK A. MYERS, 


Talleyrand once said: ‘‘ Everybody knows more than 
anybody.’ John Bright said: ‘‘The nation lives in 
cottages.’’ 

The politician seeks the balance of power in the 
unorganized political units that are not prominent in 
political hurrahs, as well as the corrupt prominent 
ones in howling parades. The managers of campaign 
literary bureaus want the newspapers and the cam- 
paign song-book, ‘‘the one the cannon and the other 
the miusketry of politics,’ to go into the very homes 
of the masses, together with the short, crisp tract, a 
sort of pocket-pistol, and these political generals would 
relegate to the rear all long-winded speeches, which 
are nothing but ‘ponderous columbiads"’ and are never 
ready for action—because never read. 

There is a lesson in these practical methods. 

By a fiction of words that deceives no thoughtful 
person, it is claimed that the people rule in this coun- 
try. It is the theory of government as well. Votes 
are meant to represent the citizens’ political views on 
matters of public polity. 

If the people rule, each one must, or should be 
posted on public affairs and cast an honest and intelli- 
gent ballot. This ballot should be entirely free from 
the taint of restraint, dictation, or friendship, and in 
no sense represent any one’s views but him who casts 
it. In our country there is an ever-present demand 
for a high and noble public spirit, and since govern- 
ment depends on the voter there is “oe excuse for the 
failure of any American citizen to interest himself in 
public affairs and therefore his own prosperity. No 
country on the globe has greater interests than our 
own, and there is a call to every man to guard his free- 
dom with jealous care and shun the political dangers 
where so much is at stake. In order that we may have 
good government, then, it is the duty of every son of 
America to lend his best intellectual powers to secure 
and maintain the great ends of a free government in 
the best interests of all the people. Therefore, with- 
out the legal fiction and social sanction of rank and 
title, each man is a nobleman whose bounden duty it 
is to serve his country with a//—not a part—of his tal- 
ents. The man not acquainted with the issues of his 
country is a poor citizen, and is not doing his duty. 
Minister Bayard once said of the citizen: ‘‘ Indeed, if 
he keeps clearly in view the great objects of govern- 
ment, I believe he will be enlarged in soul and ele- 
vated in spirit.’’ Every citizen has much at stake, 
and, as he rules himself by his vote, it is truly incum- 
bent on him that he be “‘posted.’’ 

Do the people rule? No! 

The ‘“‘machine’’ dominates in the dispensation of pat- 
ronage and the selection of candidates, and the people 
vote like sheep. Hence the ballot is mo/ the voice or 
will of the people, but the will of a few dispensers of 
offices. That is not government ; it is corruption. 

The hypocrite is in politics as well as in religion, 
and he deceives the people as to the true issue and the 
purposes of the opposite party. In respect to a party. 
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that had no ‘“ bosses,’’ and wanted none, an Indiana 
statesman once said: ‘‘I believe public men should 
rather reflect the sentiment of the masses of the people 
than try to make it, and the best way for a public man 
to serve his party is to discharge the duties of his office 
to the best of his ability.’’ The Cen/ury for February, 
1896, it may be said, naturally controvenes this idea, 
in an article in ‘ Topics of the Time.”’ It thinks the 
statesman should lead the people, not the people lead 
him. But where officials control the thoughts of the 
people, it is easy to be seen that the people do not 
rule. When the ‘best men” are nominated and 
elected—which may be taken as the best reflection of 
the thought of the people, since the ‘“‘ best man’’ was 
one of the people until elected—the public may rely 
on the opinions and policies of these ‘‘ high-class 
fellers ;'’ otherwise they may not depend on the office- 
seeking official, the professional demagogue. 

A party that relies for ascendency on the general 
distrust of the other party is not to be regarded as 
immaculate. No honest party will evade its pledges. 
A party long in power becomes wedded to the abuses 
that grew up under its fostering, or at least winking, 
eyes and is disinclined to reforms that would unravel 
and expose the entanglements. Exposure not only lays 
bare rottenness, but reveals the heart as well as ‘“‘the 
books.’’ The party out of power has every induce- 
ment to work reform. However, when a reform party 
gains the ascendency, the reform slogan is an embar- 
rassment and an awkwardness. Defeat alone purifies 
parties and spurs them to progressive effort and the 
real needs of the people. 

Again, the partisan press, stooping to vile abuse, 
deters good men, the real representatives of the people, 
from seeking or accepting office. It cannot speak civ- 
illy of the ‘‘other candidate,’’ and often engenders 
family bitterness that never ends. Now the press, as 
a rule in campaigns, goes through the vile formula of 
‘‘machine grinding’’ and pours out saliva on its own 
candidates and gaul on the opposing ones. 

But the independent voter, understanding and dis- 
regarding the ‘‘party organs,’’ alters his ticket at his 
leisure and under the Australian plan, now in force in 
so many states, votes secretly and as he pleases, and 
no faces like chopped seas are near to reprove him for 
his vote. 

The men elected to office, chosen by the people as 
their clerks, ought not to be unjustly abused—any 
more than a merchant should abuse his faithful clerk. 
Abuse only reduces the public clerk’s opportunities to 
render good service, and therefore the people are some- 
what to blame for poorly performed duties. We ought 
to be considerate of the reputation of public men, paid 
out of public funds. Let there be no fersona/ abuse, 
then, but offer instead frank advice and open criticism 
of measures that might engender corruption or harbor a 
‘‘job.”’ Put abusive journalism in the rear as a traitor 
and a coward and a coarse character, where it properly 
belongs. 

A gentleman once said he could not be induced 
to accept office, because he ‘‘did not want his children 
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to read every morning in the papers that their father 
was a scoundrel or a fool.’’ 

Minister Bayard has said a public servant can be as 
honorable in public life as in private, and there was no 
good reason why he should not be. He said further : 
‘‘ There is no inconsistency between an upright, hon- 
orable and amiable private life and a pure, patriotic and 
faithful public life.’’ Each, of course, fortifies the 
other. Success in public is one thing, but duty is 
quite another. 

How many such noble men are now filling places of 
public trust? It is the schemer, the wire-puller and 
the time-trimmer who are in office. As long as they 
are there the people do not rule. So the caption of 
this article, ‘‘ Let the People Rule,”’ is not a figment 
of the imagination. 


Typographical Gains. 

In the blanks issued by the American Federation of 
Labor to affiliated organizations relative to the eight- 
hour work-day, a portion was reserved for such 
remarks as the executive officers of the organizations 
deemed necessary to make. Among them are very 
interesting statements, which, with the consent of the 
officers, we shall shortly publish. 

We have received permission from Mr. William B. 
Prescott, president of the International Typographical 
Union, and commend the figures to the earnest consid- 
eration of our fellow unionists; and also to those who 
are continually attacking the trade unions, that they 
make no progress because of the introduction of 
machinery in the industry. The following are the 
facts and figures: 

It is important that trade unions should not only be 
able to give absolutely correct information regarding 
scales, but they should also be the repositories of reli- 
able information of a social nature, and be in a posi- 
tion to inform the world as to the amount of money 
actually received by their members as compensation 
for their labor. 

A review of the table will show that of 297 unions 
reporting, seventeen have established 48 hours as a 
maximum for a week’s work on book and job compo- 
sition; one, 51 hours; nineteen, 53 hours; one 53% 
hours; thirty-four, 54 hours; two, 55 hours; three, 56 
hours; one, 57 hours; five, 58 hours; 174, 59 hours; 
twenty-eight, 60 hours; one, 47-53 hours; two, 48-54 
hours; one, 48-59 hours; three, 48-60 hours; one, 
54-56 hours; one, 54-59 hours; one, 55-58 hours; two, 
56-59 hours; four, 59-60 hours. 

On machine composition for morning papers two 
unions have attained the very desirable maximum of 
36 hours per week; one, 39 hours; six, 40 hours; ten, 
42 hours; eleven, 45 hours; one, 44 hours; ninety-two, 
48 hours; eight, 49 hours; one, 50 hours; two, 51 
hours; one, 53 hours; seven, 54 hours; one, 55 hours; 
three, 56 hours; two, 59 hours; one, 63 hours; one, 
35-40 hours; one, 36-48 hours; one, 42-48 hours; one, 
42-58 hours; one, 45-48 hours; one, 45-54 hours; one, 
48-50 hours. 

On machine composition for evening papers, on¢ 
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union makes 36 hours a week’s work; four, 49 hours; 
nine, 42 hours; one, 43 hours; five, 45 hours; one, 46 
hours; one, 47% hours; one, 47 hours; ninety-one, 48 
hours; seven, 49 hours; two, 50 hours; four, 51 hours; 
two, 53 hours; eight, 54 hours; one, 55 hours; six, 59 
hours; two, 58 hours; one, 35-40 hours; one, 36-48 
hours; one, 40-48 hours; one, 42-48 hours; two, 48-50 
hours; one, 48-54 hours; one, 48-59 hours; one, 48-60 
hours. 

On weekly papers one union makes 36 hours a 
week’s work; three, 42 hours; one, 43 hours; forty, 48 
hours; three, 49 hours; two, 50 hours; two, 51 hours; 
three, 54 hours; one, 58 hours; four, 59 hours; one, 
35-40 hours; one, 40-48 hours. 

On book work 36 hours is sufficient to draw a week's 
salary in one union, while another establishes 40 
hours; three, 42 hours; one, 43 hours; thirty-six, 48 
hours; two, 49 hours; one, 50 hours; one, §1 hours; 
one, 53 hours; five, 54 hours; two, 58 hours; seven, 59 
hours; one, 35-40 hours; one, 50-54 hours. 

In explanation of the apparent anomaly of unions 
stating that 35 to 40 hours constitute a week’s work, 
we have to say that as a rule the smallest number of 
hours is what is regarded as a full week, but over-time 
cannot be charged until the greater number has been 
exceeded. Perhaps no other union is compelled to 
make arrangements of this character, but as trade 
unionists are of necessity opportunists, we have been 
compelled to bow to the unyielding conditions exist- 
ing in our trade, and the latitude has been allowed in 
the great majority of instances to perinit of operators 
and compositors being retained at work without addi- 
tional expense until such time as all the ‘‘copy”’ is in. 





The German Congress. 

The congress of the trade unions of Germany will 
be held in Berlin, May 4, 1896. Among the proposi- 
tions submitted for consideration of the congress are 
the following : 

A better celebration of Labor Day. 

A demand upon the government for the right of 
organization among the wage-earners. 

An employers’ liability law. 

The abolition of the sweating system in the wood 
industry. 

Agitation among the female workers and the aboli- 
tion of home, or house, work and the sweating system. 

The abolition of the general commission (executive 
officers) because of lack of funds, and the discontinu- 
ance of the official paper for the same reason. 

The establishment of a cohesive and aggressive move- 
ment among the trade unions of Germany. 

For a thorough organization of the working class. 

For the creation of a strike fund to help organiza- 
tions which may not, in their own power, be in a posi- 
tion to sustain themselves. 

For a more systematic agitation among the workers 
for organization by the appointment of organizers and 
lecturers of both sexes. 

For the General Commission to issue pamphlets on 
the following subjects: ‘‘ The Aims of Trade Unions,” 
“The Attitude of the Trade Unions Towards the 


Political Parties,’’ ‘‘ The Present Wage Struggle,’ ‘‘A 
Legal Right to Organize.’’ Another on ‘‘ The Laws 
Restricting the Right to Organize.”’ 

The issuance of an official journal upon more gen- 
eral lines for trade union agitation. 

For the organization of the hotel, restaurant and 
saloon employes. 

For the organization of clerks. 

To obtain and issue statistics relative to the wages 
and the unemployed. 

To recommend that the trade papers be discontinued 
and one general trade union paper be issued daily. 

To issue an official journal in various languages. 

That the organized workers make a demand for the 
recognition of May Ist as a holiday. 

Many other questions of more or less importance 
are to be considered. 





Organization the Charm. 

From many points we are in receipt of reports that 
the working men and women of the country are organ- 
izing more thoroughly than at any time within the 
past decade. A reference to the list of reports from 
officers in our last issue will give a slight inkling as to 
how far the movement is growing, but we are free to 
say that with all that is being done in this direction it 
is not sufficient. It is not sufficiently widespread, 
engrossing or absorbing. There are hundreds of thou- 
sands—yes, millions —of workers of the country who 
can and should be organized under the banner of the 
trade union movement. 

During the industrial crisis of 1893-5 a number of 
the smaller and weaker local organizations were 
pushed to the wall. These can be revived, In many 
industrial centers organization is practically unknown, 
no attempt having been made to bring the workers 
within the protecting and ennobling sphere of the 
trade union movement and influence. We are confi- 
dent that if the active men in the labor movement 
were to put aside their fads and theories, and concen- 
trate all their efforts upon organization, much better 
results would easily be attained. 

Our friends need not fear that the workers when 
organized in the trade union movement will not be 
progressive. It is common history and an open book 
to every student of, and much more so to the active 
participant in, the labor movement, that the great 
responsibility resting upon the shoulders of those who 
have always striven to organize our fellow-workers is 
that the newly organized workers have always been 
anxious to go further than their power warranted, to 
endeavor to secure results which for the time being 
were positively unattainable. 

‘The opportunity is at hand. The times are ripe. 
Let us all put our shoulders to the wheel. Let us all 
make it our duty to organize our fellow-workers in 
existing unions, or to organize new unions where there 
are none. Let us avoid the conflicts among ourselves, 
the bitter antagonisms that result from conflicts of 
theory, politics, nationality or religion. The essential 
to labor’s success lies in the charm contained in the 

mmortal words ‘‘workers organize, workers unite."’ 
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Vou. III. 


ONWARD FOR EIGHT HOURS. 


True to the history and traditions of the 
trade union movement, true to the real inter- 
ests of the workers of our day, true to the 
future welfare of the people individually and 
collectively, the Executive Council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor again took up the 
frayed ends of the movement to reduce tlte 
hours of labor, where they were dropped just 
prior to the industrial, commercial and finan- 
cial stagnation of 1893. 

Pursuant to instructions of the New York 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor to secure the required information from 
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affiliated organizations before any action should 
be taken by the Executive Council and with a 
view to selecting a trade or trades to make the 
demand for the enforcement of the eight-hour 
work day, the following circular letter was 
issued: 
OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
INDIANAPOLIS, March 3, 1896. 

To Affiliated National and International Unions: 

DEAR SIRS AND BROTHERS—You are no doubt aware 
of the action of the New York convention of the 
American Federation of Labor relative to the effort 
to be made to enforce an eight-hour workday for some 
trade of a national or international union affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. 

Pursuant to that action, the Executive Council was 
instructed to inquire and ascertain from the national 
and international unions the desire of any one to be 
selected by the council to make the demand for the 
enforcement of an eight-hour workday, and to further 
learn the financial position of such organization should 
the demand be refused and it be necessary to quit 
employment—strike—in order to enforce it. 

For the purpose of obtaining this information fully 
you are respectfully requested to fill out the enclosed 
blank and return the same to this office at your earliest 
convenience, not later than March 20, in order that 
the same may be laid before the Executive Council at 
its meeting commencing March 23. 

Your attention is respectfully called to the report of 
the committee to the New York convention, which 
was unanimously adopted and which is printed in the 
official proceedings, pages 75, 76 and 77, copies of 
which report have previously been forwarded to your 
address. 

Kindly give this matter your earnest and prompt 
attention. Fraternally yours, 

SAML. GoMPERS, Pres’t A. F. of L. 

AuG. MCCRAITH, Secretary. 

The blank referred to contained the ques- 
tions relative to the numerical strength of the 
organizations, the condition of the funds at 
their command, whether financial assistance 
would be required from the Federation or its 
affiliated organizations, and whether it desired 
to be selected to make the demand for the 
enforcement of the eight-hour day. 

As indicated in our last issue a number of 
the unions have declared that they prefer to 
defer a general movement to establish the 
eight-hour day for a year, in the meantime 
organizing more thoroughly and compactly ; 
and preparing better for the wherewith to be 
enabled to withstand a contest, should that be 
necessary. 

However, the Journeyman Horseshoers 
National Union had already received the 
endorsement of the Federation in its efforts 
about to be made to establish the nine-hour day; 
and the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners requested to be selected by the council 
to enforce the eight-hour day in about twenty 
cities, to extend that limit of the day’s work 
which now so largely obtains in many of the 
important centers. The Executive Council 
gave its full endorsement to the request of 
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both organizations, and will render such aid as 
may become necessary. 

From quite a number of local trade unions 
reports received indicate a movement in the 
same direction, although it will scarcely be as 
general as several previous efforts on the same 
lines. 

The largest number of unions report that 
they are organizing their respective crafts, and 
are preparing to enforce the demand for a 
shorter work day within the coming year. 

Although the eight-hour movement this year 
may not take on the dimensions we hoped for, 
we must all recognize that the past few years 
have put our unions to severe tests of steadfast- 
ness and permanency. They have come out of 
the panic much stronger in numbers and spirit 
than any previous crisis of the same character. 
They are more alert, progressive and aggres- 
sive ; they will soon be in position not only to 
formulate their demands, but, by the federated 
efforts of all, to enforce them. 

The Carpenters and Horseshoers organiza- 
tions deserve the cordial and fraternal assist- 
ance of all workers, and we confidently rely 
upon them to render it in every instance in 
which it may become necessary. 

The bricklayers and stonemasons will also 
make the demand, and the iron ore miners are 
alive to the situation. 

As workers earnestly devoted to the interests 
of all we must contend for the best conditions 
attainable. We ‘fight the battles of labor 
to-day and continually prepare for those yet 
to come. Long live the spirit beneath and 
beyond the demand for the shorter work day. 


LABOR’S FRIENDS (?)—SAVE US 
FROM THESE. 


Perhaps of all the enemies with whom the 


trade unions have to contend there is no one’ 


more dangerous, and often villianous, than 
he who, under the mask of sympathy with 
the toiler’s struggle for justice, sets forth a 
patent scheme and nostrum for the immediate 
and absolute remedy of all the ills to which 
the workers are heir. 

The fact that the workers organize in unions 
and secure wages, advantages and conditions 
of employment, which, without organization, 
would never be conceded, is nothing to these 
economic soothsayers and political healers. 
(We were about to say ‘‘ heelers’’),. 

Should the trade union succeed in winning 
a strike and securing better conditions the 
result is decried and the argument (?) set forth 
that this is deplorable, since, in their own ver- 
nacular, ‘‘it makes the working people con- 
tented with the present order of society and 
government,’’ hence is a hindrance to the full 
comprehension and introduction of their pet 


theory. On the other hand, should the men 
lose a strike, it is immediately harped upon in 
a frantic effort to prove that the trade union is 
‘told, effete and impotent.’’ 

The fact that in spite of the tremendous 
development of industry within the last few 
decades, the stupendous and marvelous discov- 
eries and inventions of new forces and their 
application to the industry and commerce of 
the country, the workers have not only forced 
concessions from the employing classes, who 
have enhanced their condition materially, mor- 
ally and socially, but more than that, gave the 
workers the great lesson of the power of organ- 
ization, the self-sacrifice necessary, at times, 
to achieve success, the mutual inter-dependence 
of workers in order to attain their rights and 
establish a sympathy and recognition of the 
identity of their interests—all these count as 
nothing with the economic quack and the polit- 
ical shyster. 

In the heyday of another organization it was 
the practice of its advocates to ‘‘ tear down’’ 
the trade unions, ‘‘to wipe them out of exist- 
ence,’’ as their spokesmen used to say. Thanks 
to a better intelligence among the workers of 
the country, they have rallied around the 
unions and defended them so that the evil that 
that once large organization can do to the trade 
union movement is fast being reduced to a min- 
imum. 

We note, however, recently that the work of 
union wrecking is being taken up by a wing of 
the so-called socialist party of New York, 
headed by a professor without a professorship, 
a shyster lawyer without a brief, and a statis- 
tician who furnishes figures to the republican, 
democratic and socialist parties. These three 
mountebanks, aided by a few unthinking but 
duped workers, recently launched, from a beer 
saloon, a brand new national organization, with 
the avowed purpose of crushing every trade 
union in the country. 

In following out their programme of destruc- 
tion they have attacked first one union, then 
another. Nothing wassacred. Achievements 
or failure; fair conditions or foul; every- 
thing was alike, so long as they could either 
rule the union or crush it. The fact that the 
workers would become an easy prey to the 
chicanery and greed of the capitalist was 
nothing to these union wreckers. 

The carpenters, painters, bakers, tailors, 
machinists, and others too numerous to men- 
tion, were each of them in turn made to feel 
the foul hand of these monumental fools or 
paid hirelings. 

The latest effort of these few New York 
socialists, or so called socialists, is directed 
against the national union of garment workers. 
Some poor dupe has been used to make an 
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affidavit that he received only seven dollars as 
strike pay from the union, and this fact, even 
if it be a fact, is twisted and distorted into a 
reflection upon the honor and honesty of the 
national officers of the union. They say noth- 
ing, however, as to whether this fellow ever paid 
a solitary cent into the union. And after all 
said and done, it is evident that the union was 
not in a position to pay a larger sum, or it 
would undoubtedly have been paid him, as well 
as to other strikers. It is a well known fact 
that organizations having small funds send out 
appeals for financial assistance or obtain loans 
from other organizations and members in order 
to pay strikers’ benefits, for which, when they 
were at work, they were often too ignorant or 
foolishly selfish to contribute anything towards. 
In the case in point the poor dupe who made 
the affidavit, which the union wreckers are 
spreading fac simi/e before the sweaters, con- 
tractors and employers generally, signs his 
name in one of the dead languages, the affida- 
vit being in English, which he could neither 
read nor understand, 

Another charge made against the officers of 
the garment workers is that they declared that 
they had achieved a greater victory than was 
warranted by the facts. Suppose, for the sake 
of the argument, that this be true; suppose the 
officers, seeing that a prolongation of the strike 
would be disadvantageous to the workers, and, 
having secured substantial concessions from 
their employers, they gave a somewhat roseate 
view of the result, for the purpose of encour- 
aging organization, and by organization and a 
better preparation to make ready for a strug- 
gle in the near future to obtain their full rights 
—justice. Does this warrant the officiousness of 
so-called ‘‘ Reformers’’ (with a capital R) to 
declare to the world that lying and deceit are the 
_ chief characteristics of the trade union officers? 

We are aware that one of the chief officers 
of the United Garment Workers, before his 
first selection to office, being employed at the 
best branch of the trade, had been able to 
secure a neat home of his own ; and now, as the 
result of his efforts to help build up the union 
of the entire garment trade with the many bat- 
tles in which the union was involved, the 
mortgage is now larger than the remaining 
portion of the home. The colleagues of this 
officer are, we know, just as self-sacrificing in 
order to better the condition of the workers. 
Yet these men are attacked and slandered by 
these phantasmagorial world healers as if they 
were a gang of freebooters. 

Even the heretofore most pronounced ene- 
mies of the United Garment Workers of Amer- 
ica had conceded to them the honor and the 
credit of succeeding in almost entirely abolish- 
ing the ‘‘task work’’ and sweat shop systems. 
That these have not been entirely rooted out 
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is perfectly true, and it may take some time 
before this much to be desired end is fully 
achieved. But the fact that a national organ 

ization has been established, that the workers 
in that trade are enrolling themselves therein, 
that they manifest a desire to work together for 
a common purpose—less hours, higher wages, 
better conditions in every way which leads to a 
nobler life—should insure for them the respect 
and co-operation, rather than antagonism, of 
earnest and sincere men in the movement. 

The latest attack has been upon the garment 
workers. Soon it will be another trade union 
and its officers, and it is because some of our 
fellow unionists may be led to believe the slan- 
derous attacks made upon some of our best 
known, sincere and self-sacrificing trade union- 
ists that we call their attention to these buc- 
caneers on the labor movement. 

As we are writing this article we are in re- 
ceipt of a letter from one of our best known 
and earnest labor men, a man who has been a 
socialist for years. It describes the situation 
so accurately that we take the following ex- 
tract from it. He says: 

‘*’These socialists, known as sectionists in 
New York, have almost knocked all so-called 
radical ideas out of my cranium. I consider 
them to be destructionists in the labor move- 
ment. Why, for the sake of their agitation, 
they would destroy labor’s greatest weapon— 
the trade union—and in all their work I can’t 
for the life of me see where they have bettered 
the condition of one solitary man, woman or 
child. Hereafter I will follow the line of pure 
trade unionism, and that is to organize, fra- 
ternize and educate the workers. I consider 
the socialists of New York the most damnable, 
diabolical set of schemers on the face of the 
earth. ‘ By their works shall ye know them,’ 
and what is their work? ‘To assist the pluto- 
crats, to forge the chain of the wage slave more 
compact, and thereby degrade the toilers. A 
man must come in contact with these fellows 
in order to be able to fathom them.’’ 

Under the cloak of friendship these people 
would hand over the toilers, bound and 
shackled, to the tender mercies of the cap- 
italist class. Shame upon them. 


LABOR’S MAGAZINE. 


The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is now in 
its third year. It is the official magazine of 
the American Federation of Labor, published 
especially to defend, protect and advance the 
interests of the wage workers of our country; 
to present the laborer’s side of the labor ques- 
tion; to spread the gospel of the benign influ- 





. ences of the trade union movement upon the 


workers particularly and the people generally. 
There are a number of periodicals and mag- 
azines published which frequently flippantly 
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discuss the real interests of labor, and too often 
assume that the trade union movement is impo- 
tent to deal with the manifold difficulties inci- 
dent to the struggles of life, and hence antag- 
ize it. 

There is no reason why the AMERICAN FED- 
ERATIONIST should not become the leading 
magazine of the country upon the subject of 
economics, and the general mouthpiece and 
interpreter of labor’s demands, hopes and aspir- 
ations. It all depends upon our great mem- 
bership and sympathizers with our movement. 
If they will but perform their share of the work 
necessary to accomplish this much-desired end, 
success is sure to follow. 

Every wage earner, every union man, should 
bear in mind that the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST is his own journal. It is owned and 
controlled by the organized labor movement, 
in which each union man, directly or indi- 
rectly, has a voice in shaping its policy and 
directing its course. It cannot be diverted 
from its purpose or cajoled by false friend or 
open foe. It cannot be intimidated by antag- 
onists nor suborned into a false position. What 
we need is the energetic co-operation of our 
fellow-unionists to secure more readers and 
subscribers. 

We therefore urge upon the officers and 
members of our unfons, whether national, 
international, state or local, to bring this to 
the notice of their members. Let each organ- 
ization appoint oné of its officers or members 
as agent for the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
in their local union and enter into direct cor- 
respondence with our office, and thus secure a 
larger circulation in each and every union. 

The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is not pub- 
lished for gain. It is not a money-making 
scheme, It is, as above stated, issued simply 
to further the interests of the wage earners in 
all branches of labor. 

In order that the active workers who aid us 
in this work of extending the circulation of 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST may not be at 
any loss, we will gladly enter into an arrange- 
ment by which at least the time or trouble 
imposed upon the agents may be fairly remu- 
nerated. With the assistance of our fellow- 
unionists we can soon make the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST what it aims to be, and what it 
should and can become—the leader, expounder 
and defender of the workers’ true interests. 


AROUSE THE LATENT FORCES. 


In every newspaper, magazine or other pub- 
lication that one takes up at the present day, 
the eye falls easily upon articles written on 
some feature of the labor question, or the labor 
movement. The subject is being discussed ; 


it is being talked about, and by too many the 
workers are being ‘‘talked down to’’ rather 
than addressed as fairly intelligent mortals 
who know what they want and know how to 
obtain it. There is too much of an assumed 
superiority by many who address themselves 
to the working people upon the questions 
affecting their daily interests. And for these 
reasons, as well as countless others, the organ- 
ized labor movement of the United States 
should inaugurate an era of revival meet- 
ings, trying to interest the non-unionists, as 
well as to convert the so-called educated antag- 
onists. 

It seems to us that either the local trade 
unions of their own accord, or the central labor 
bodies of each city, should hold regular meet- 
ings for the purpose of these revivals. What 
the workers most need at present is more thor- 
ough organization. Let this be the theme of 
the addresses. Let the achievements of the 
trade union movement be set forth; have the 
objects and aims presented in the plain, blunt 
manner of the workingmen themselves, and 
soon a more intelligent public opinion will 
be manifested upon the past work, the pres- 
ent struggles and the aspirations for the 
future, of the organized working people of 
our country. 

It behooves us to do all we possibly can, to 
strain every effort, that a revival of interest 
among the workers for organization may be 
extended to the uttermost, until every wage 
earner may have an opportunity to join the 
union of his trade or calling, and in solid pha- 
lanx march triumphantly to the goal of the 
workers’ emancipation. Let the revival go on, 
and each organization in its own best way 
carry on the good work. Don’t wait for 
others to take the initiative; take it yourself. 


CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM SULZER has intro- 
duced a bill in the house of representatives, 
which, if it becomes law, will in effect entirely 
abolish the ‘‘sweat shop’’ and tenement house 
system of labor. The bill is ostensibly a revenue 
measure, and provides for the payment by the 
manufacturer or contractor of a tax of three 
hundred dollars for each person employed in 
any ‘‘room or building occupied for eating, 
sleeping or domestic purposes.’’ The indus- 
tries to which the bill applies are shirts, neck- 
wear, cloaks, coats, overcoats, vests, trousers, 
underwear, cigarettes, cigars, furs and fur 
trimmings. These are the most’ susceptible 
to the germs of disease and are properly 
included. The Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor has endorsed 
the bill and we earnestly hope for its speedy 
enactment, 
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MEETING OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, 
[ EXTRACT. ] 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 23-5, 1896. 

Called to order at 10:15, 

Present: Samuel Gompers, P. J. McGuire, James Duncan, 

ames O'Connell, Mahlon M. Garland, John B. Lennon, Aug. 
McCraith. 

President Gompers briefly outlined the work on hand. 

The secretary presented a financial report for November, 
December, January and February, showing a healthy increase 
over the receipts for the same months last year. Also that 
pa Sgt charters had been issued to forty for the same four 
months of one yearago. Referred to auditing committee. 

Mr. Duncan offered resolutions endorsing the locked-out gar- 
ment workers in Cincinnati, Baltimore and Chicago, and pledg- 
ing support. 

Several disagreements between the musicians were referred 
to the afternoon session. 

Consideration of the eight-hour question was undertaken, 
and the reports from the several international unions were 
read, showing that several locals proposed making the attempt 
to secure shorter hours and that two nationals desired endorse- 
ment—the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners and 
the Northern Mineral Iron Ore Workers, It was also reported 
the horseshoers would make the attempt and had received the 
endorsement of the New York convention. All the unions 
reporting were in hearty sympathy with the movement. 

r. McGuire cited a number of local unions of carpenters 
that proposed making the attempt. 

After further discussion the matter was referred to a sub- 
committee consisting of Messrs. Gompers, McGuire and Duncan. 

Mr. Duncan presented a proposed amendment to the national 
eight-hour law. Referred to same committee. 

he charter of Federal Labor union 5335 was revoked. 

After hearing representatives from both sides, action on the 
dispute between the Milwaukee musicians was deferred until 
May 1, after the convention of the National League of Musicians. 

All other musicians’ disagreements took the same course. 

The dispute of the Pittsburgh painters was considered and 
representatives heard, and it was voted that no other action 
was necessary than to reaffirm the position of the Federation. 

The secretary presented a report of his investigation of the 
situation in St. Louis, and the request of the central body that 
it be allowed to refuse seats to trade unions also affiliated with 
the K, of L., either collectively or by individual membership. 
It was voted that the request of the central body be granted. 

The request of the United Brewery Workers for a boycott on 
three breweries in Allegheny county, Pa , was considered, and 
it was voted that President Gompers wait upon the managers 
of the breweries, and, failing to settle, the boycott be endorsed. 

It was also voted that President Gompers visit congress in the 
interest of the several labor bills now pending, notably the 
Phillips bill, the injunction proceedings, and to, at the same 
time, attend the Musicians convention. 

On request of independent brewery workers of Albany for 
charter, it was voted to refer them to the national union, so long 
as the latter body is affiliated 

The United Brewery Workers protested against recognizing 
the bricklayers in the central body just formed at Washington. 
Voted, no action necessary. 

The action of the United Brewery Workers in using “A. F. of 
I,.”" on their label in conjunction with “K. of L.,”’ such label 
having failed to receive,the endorsement of the Denver conven- 
tion, was discussed and referred to president, with instructions. 

The secretary reported a number of replies received from the 
several coremakers unions relative to forming a national union, 
and it was decided that at the present time the possibility of a 
successful convention could not be foreseen, that they be so 
informed, and that efforts be made to organize the trade more 
thoroughly, with a view to calling a convention later on. 

In the matter of organizing the building laborers into a 
national union, the secretary reported that Organizer O’Sulli- 
van, of Boston, had attended the convention of the Building 
Laborers National Union in Holyoke, Mass., with a view to 
securing their affiliation, and to turn our locals over to them, 
and that said national union was now voting upon the question 
of affiliation. Accepted. 

The secretary reported that the Metal Polishers and Brass- 
workers National Unions were voting on amalgamation, and 
the votes received evidenced favorable action. A convention 
would be held in Syracuse in June. Voted to accept report and 
that Mr. O'Connell attend convention. 

The request of the American Agents Association to boycott 
the eeivepetion Insurance Company was deferred for the 
presen 

On request of the Cigncmainers International Union, the boy- 
cott on the cigars of Hetterman Bros, and Hitel & Cassebohn, 
Louisville, Ky., was endorsed. 


The request of the International Typographical Union to 
endorse boycott on the Freie Presse, of Chicago, was endorsed. 
To organize the textile industries of the south, now in com- 
petition with the organized workers of the north, was referred 
to president. . 
he president reported that the national label bill now pend- 
ing in congress was defective, and he was reliably informed 
the supreme court would not uphold such a law, in violation of 
state rights. Referred to president. 

Mr. O'Connell reported a movement had been inaugurated to 
investigate the abuse of the mechanics in the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, and it would be well to urge upon the naval committee 
its necessity. So ordered. f 

Communications received from Omaha, San Francisco, New 
York and Rochester relative to attack of the state socialists on 
trade unions. Referred to Mr. Lennon, to examine and report. 

Voted, that the monthly appropriation to the families of 
Messrs. Dempsey and Beatty, imprisoned Homesteaders, be 
discontinued in the case of Dempsey, who was now at liberty. 

The question of formulating a law on sympathetic strikes 
was decided already covered in report of this Council to the 
New York convention. 

Lee Hart, ex-president of the Theatrical Stage Employes, 
appeared on behalf of the men on strike in St. Louis, and it 
was voted to consult with the national officers of that organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Lennon reported there was an independent union of 
tailors connected with the San Francisco central body, anf 
asked that the president enforce the resolution bearing on this 
feature endorsed by the New York convention. So ordered. 

Louisville Typographical Union appealed from decision of 
the ~ body in barring one of its delegates. Appeal dis- 
missed. 

Mr. O'Connell reported that the central labor univn of Boston 
had refused to seat delegates of the machinists’ local and yave 
preference to a local of the I. M. U. whose charter had been 
revoked Action deferred and referred to president 

To endorse the financial bill of Congressman Walker, per 
request. Voted council had no power to act. 

Commuication read from Carroll D. Wright that he would 
consider the publication of contracts and contractors in the 
Labor Bulletin, 

Mr. Lennon reported upon the action of the Omaha federal 
labor union in endeavoring to divide and disrupt the trade 
unions and the central body of that city. Voted that upon fur- 
ther investigation, charter of federal union be withdrawn, if 
necessary. 

On the complaint of the central body of Rochester, N. Y., 
against the garment workers and shoemakers locals for sim- 
ilar actions, and also in the case of San Francisco, it was voted 
that the president formulate a declaratory statement defining 
what the action of the trade unionists should be toward these 
disruptionists. 

The secretary reported we should have more of the central 
and state bodies on our list ; that the tax was too high for them, 
considering their expenditures, receipts and work. Aftersome 
expression it was moved that the national unions be required 
to return a vote based upon their vote in the New York con- 
vention upon the following : That the tax of central bodies and 
State branches be $10 per year, and, if desiring representation 
in conventions, they pay an additional tax of $10. Adopted. 

The president reported that Secretary Carlisle had assured 
him he would make atest case on violation of the eight hour law 
when positive evidence was presented. Voted that Mr. O’Con- 
nell secure such evidence, and that Commissioner Wright be 
also —— to make inquiry and publish findings in the 
Labor Bulletin Voted also to request investigation and publi- 
cation of padrone system in the Labor Bulletin. 

Application of linotype machinists for charter as ‘ Type- 
setting Engineers.”” Voted that if they desired to become con- 
nected with the Federation they must join the International 
Association of Machinists. 

The president reported there was a bill pending in Congress 
restricting the transportation of convict products from one 
State toanother Voted to endorse. 

The auditing committee reported the accounts of secretary 
correct. Adopted 

Mr. Duncan reported the following for presentation to Con- 
gress: 


An Act to amend an act entitled ‘An Act Relating to the Limita- 
tions of the Hours of Daily Service of Laborers and Mechanics 
Employed upon the Public Works of the United States and of 
the District of Columbia,” 

Be it enacted, By the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America, in Congress assembled that sec- 
tion 1 of the act entitled “An act relating to the limitations of 
the hours of daily service of laborers and mechanics employed 
upon the public works of the United States and of the district 
of Columbia,” approved August 1, 1892, be and the same is 
hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

“That the service and employment of all laborers and 
mechanics who are now, or may be hereafter, employed by the 
government of the United States, by the district of Columbia, 

r by anv contractor or sub-contractor, upon any of the public 
works of the United States or of the said district of Columbia. 
in any part of the United States or district of Columbia, is 
hereby limited and restricted to eight hours in any one calen- 
dar day, and it shall be unlawful for any officer of the United 

States government or of the district of Columbia, or any such 

contractor or sub-contractor whose duty it shall be to employ, 
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direct or control the services of such iaborers or mechanics, to 
require or permit any such laborer or mechanic to work more 
than eight hours in any calendar day in any part of the United 
States or district of Columbia, except in case of extraordinary 
emergency caused by fire, flood or danger to life. It being the 
express purpose and intent of this act to limit and restrict the 
hours of employment of and by the persons aforesaid, to eight 
hours in any one calendar day on all work performed in man- 
ufacturing, constructing or erecting all public works, said pub- 
lic works being defined to mean and apply to all labor on 
behalf of the United States requiring the employment of 
mechanics and laborers, and the fact that said work which may 
be required is done off the premises where said public works 
are being erected or constructed shall’ not prevent the observ- 
ance and enforcement of the provisions of this act by and upon 
all officers and agents of the United States and district of 
Columbia, as well as all such contractors and sub-contractors, 
provided nothing in this act shall apply to the soldiers or 
sailors enlisted respectively in the army and navy of the 
United States." 

Adopted. 

Mr. Garland presented the following: 

The Executive Council of the A. F. of L. hereby declares its 
appreciation of the action of the pardon board of Pennsylvania 
in granting the pardon of Hugh F. Dempsey, and in the name 
of justice asks that the same fairness be extended to the appli- 
cation for pardon of Robert Beatty. - 

Adopted. 

Moved by Mr. McGuire that the central body of Hartford be 
informed of the action of the New York convention on the 
painters’ disagreement. Also to send all central bodies the 
position of the Federation on dual organization. 

Adopted. 

The eight-hour sub-committee reported the following: 

At this hour, when myriads of workers are seeking employ- 
ment, and, in their despair, numbers of them are captivated by 
the seductive theories and glittering promises of securing State 
help, we, the American Federation of Labor, reaffirm the neces- 
sity of concentrating all the forces of the practical labor move- 
ment by the voluntary and collective efforts of the trades 
unions, tacked by a sympathetic public opinion. 

The general and constant introduction of machinery, the 
minute subdivisions of labor, the irregularity of employment, 
the continually recurring periods of industrial stagnation and 
financial panics, the hopeless wail of the unemployed, all 
demand equalization of the opportunities that will come from 
the general adoption of the eight-hour day. All other “isms” 
and economic theories within our ranks should be subordinated 
to the great task of giving work to the unemployed and of 
bettering the wages and conditions of all who toil. 

There is no movement of more value to the working people 
than that which will lighten the burdens of those who are over- 
worked and underpaid, and which will give employment to those 
who wander our byways and highways searching in vain for a 
better chance to live. The realization of the eight-hour day to 
them means better food and raiment, happier homes, better 
citizens, a nobler manhood and a higher civilization. 

As we approach this question, we realize fully the magni- 

tude of the interested and selfish forces arrayed against us, the 
indifference of the working people themselves, their old-time 
prejudices and the | dissensions which divide them. More 
than all, we recognize the need fora more thorough and com- 
plete organization of every craft and occupation on trade union 
Fines before we can undertake a general or simultaneous stand 
for the eight-hour day. This severe industrial crisis from which 
we are now emerging, however, should be a helpful lesson to 
lead the industrial classes into such compact organization, 
which, when once attained, wiil bring still greater achieve- 
ments to the working people. 

We heartily approve the shorter workday asked for by the 
Journeymen Horseshoers National Union, and tender it and 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters our active co-operation 
and united assistance in their present efforts to reduce the hours 
of toil. We congratulate them that they are in a position to 
undertake this movement without our financial aid. 

To insure continued and successful efforts by the working 
people in this direction, the president and secretary of the 
American Federation of Labor are hereby directed to issue an 
address to the wage-workers of the country urging them to 
join the trade union movement, with a view of securing all 
possible advantages resulting from organization, and especi- 
ally to put into operation the eight-hour workday as soon as 
business will justify such action without injury to the public. 

That the aforesaid officers notify the executive heads of all 
unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor of such 
action and seek their co-operation and assistance, and request 
them to correspond with employers to the end of — an 
expression of opinion on the voluntary concession of the eight- 
hour workday, and that all unions whose members now work 
more than eight hours per day be requested to select commit- 
tees to wait upon the employers, with the same object in view. 

Further, that the press, pulpit, public speakers and reform- 
ers generally be urged to make the need for the eight-hour 
workday a theme of concerted and persistent discussion. 

We hail the decision of the Bricklayers and Stonemasons 
International Union to — the eight-hour workday in their 
trade as a hopeful sign of the irresistible movement for the 
establishment of the eight-hour workday. 

Adopted. 

Mr. Duncan reported he had visited Washington in accord- 
ance with instructions of council and had succeeded in forming 


a central labor tnion which bid fair to achieve success and 
accomplish much good for the movement in that city. 

Adopted. 

Voted that the president and secretary, with co-operation of 
council, issue a pamphlet on the necessity of working men 
forming trade unions. 

Voted that the delegates to the British trade union congress 
be given the same appropriation as delegates of last year. 

Voted that feateran! greetings be extended to the trade union 
congress of Sosteony. ~~ 

Moved by Mr. McGuire that to our next meeting the railway 
brotherhoods be extended fraternal invitation. 

Adjourned. Ave. McCraitn, Secretary. 





Notice. 
OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
INDIANAPOLIS, March 26, 1896. 
To Affiliated Unions: 

Notice is hereby given that the action of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union in behalf of Typo- 
graphia No. 9, of Chicago, in declaring unfair the 
products of the Freie Presse, of Chicago, Ill., has been 
endorsed, after all attempts at settlement failing. 

Secretaries are requested to please read at union 
meetings. 

Per order of Executive Council, 

SAMI, GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor. 
; sail eecintaiiaiten 
To Organizers. 

Organizers are requested to send to headquarters the 
addresses of unions of coremakers, non-affiliated, as 
an effort is being made to establish a national union. 

The semi-annual list of organizations was issued in 
March, and mailed to all unions and organizers. Also 
list of organizers. Both can be had on application. 

Efforts are being made to increase the list of central 
bodies. The addresses of those not attached are 
desired. 





We Don’t Patronize. 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympathizers 
with labor have refused to purchase articles produced by the 
following firms. Labor papers please copy : 


OVERMAN BICYCLE CO., CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
GORMULLY & JEFFREY BICYCLE CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
HETTERMAN BROS, CO., CIGARS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
RITEL & CASSEBOHNN'S CIGARS, LOUISVILLE, KY 
FREIE PRESSE, CHICAGO, ILL. 

ROCHESTER CLOTHIERS’ EXCHANGE. 

ROYAL MANTEL AND FURNITURE CO., ROCKFORD, 


ILL. 
IMPERIAL MILL CO., DULUTH, MINN, 
W. L. KIDDER & SON MILLING CO., TERRE HAUTE, 


IND. 

JOS. BIEFIELD and SIEGRKL & BROS., CLOTHIERS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

J. W. LOSSE TAILORING CO., ST. LOUIS. 

S. OTTENBERG & BROS,, CIGARS, NEW YORK. 

GEO. EHRET’S LAGER BEER. 

STUDEBAKER BROS. MAN'F'G CO'S CARRIAGES AND 
WAGONS, SOUTH BEND, IND. 

ST. LOUIS BREWERS’ ASSOCIATION, LAGER BEER. 

AMERICAN BISCUIT CO’S BISCUITS. 

SCHOOL SEAT COMPANY, FURNITURE, GRAND RAP- 
IDS, MICH, ‘ 

YOCUM BROS., CIGARS, READING, PA. 

BOSTON PILOT, BOSTON REPUBLIC. 

HOPEDALE MFG. CO., HOPEDALE, MASS, 

UNITED STATES BAKING CO. 

HAMILTON-BROWN SHOE CO., ST. LOUIS. 

DAUBE, COHEN & CO., CLOTHING, “HICAGO. 

MESKER BROS,, ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, ST. 
LOUIS. 

CLEMENT, BANE & CO., CLOTHIERS, CHICAGO, 

BUFFALO BARRELS. 

EAST INDIA MATTING CO., PIQUA, O. 

S. F. HESS & CO., CIGARS, ROCHESTER, N, Y. 

HARRINGTON & OUELETTE CIGAR CO., DETROIT, 

ICH 


M . 
BANNER CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
H,. DIETZ CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
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BROWN BROS.’ CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH 

GORDON CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH 

DETROIT CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH 

HARDING & TODD, SHOES, ROCHESTER, N. ¥ 

GROSS & CO., CIGARS, DETROIT, MICH 

MOEK’S CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

GEO, MOCLES CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH 

WM. TEGGE CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

POWELL, SMITH & CO., CIGARS, NEW YORK 

AMERICAN TOBACCO CO 

KIPP BROS,, MATTRESSES AND SPRING BEDs, MIL, 
WAUKEE, WIS. 

BERGNER & ENGEL AND BALZ BREWING CO., PHILA 
DELPHIA, PA. 

FISHER CO., BUFFALO, N. Y.; DEUSCHER CO., HAM 
ILTON, O.; C. SCHREIER, SHEBOYGAN, WIS., MAL- 


STERS 

DERBY BICYCLE CO., JACKSON, MICH, 

ARENA, 

GOULD & WALKER, BOOTS AND SHOES, WESTBORO, 
MASS. 


+ - 


Our Fair List. 
Secretaries will confer a favor by sending in addi- 
tional names of products with a national sale only. 


STOVES AND HOLLOWWARE. 
By Martin Fox, President of Iron Molders Union of N. A. 

Michigan — Detroit-—- Michigan Stove Works, Detroit Stove 
Works, Peninsular Stove Works, Art Stove Co. 

Illinois —Chicago—Cribben & Sexton, Home Foundry Co. 
Quincy — Bonnet & Nance Stove Co., Gem City Stove Co., 
Channon-Emery Stove Co., Comstock-Castle Stove Co., Ex- 
celsior Stove Co., White Ths. Stove Co. Peoria — Culter. 
Proctor Stove Co. Joliet—Joliet Stove Works. 

Indiana—Southern Stove Works, Evansville. 

Kentucky—Fisher-Leaf Co., Louisville. 

Rhode Island—Spicer & Peckham, Providence. 

New York—Troy—Burdett-Smith & Co., Bussey-Mcl,cod Co., 
Fuller-Warren Co., Paris, D. KE. & Co. Utica—Carton Fur- 
nace Co. Albany—Littlefield Stove Co., Perry & Co., Rath- 
bone, Sard & Co, Geneva—Phillips & Clark Stove Co. New 
York City—Richardson & Boynton Furnace Co., Jackson 
& Cornell Architectural Iron Works, Worthington Pump 
Works. 

Pennsylvania—Allegheny—Anshutz, Bradberry & Co., Dehaven 

Co, Pittsburgh—Bradley, A. & Co., Bissell & Co., Crea, 
Graham & Co_ Rogers’ Ford—Buckwalter Stove Co., Floyd 
Wells & Co., Grander & Co. Sharon—Graff & Co. Beaver 
Falls—- Howard Stove Co. Leighton— Lehigh Stove and 
Manufacturing Co. Rochester—Olive Stove Works. Read- 
ing—Orr, Painter & Co, Pittston—Pittston Stove Co. Phil- 
adelphia—Thomas Robertson Stevonsen. 

Ohio—Dayton—Boyer & McMaster's Gem City Stove Works. 
Salem—Boyle . Carey, Buckeye Engine Co., Victor Stove 
Co, Cleveland —Co-operative Stove Co. Piqua— Favorite 
Stove Co. Painesville —Geauga Stove Co. Portsmouth- 
Ohio Stove Co. Cincinnati—Resor, William & Co., Hoping- 
hoff & Lane, Architectural Iron Works 

West Virginia—Fisher Stove Co., Wheeling. 

Wisconsin—Brand Stove Co., Milwaukee 

Missouri—Baldwin Stove Co., Springfield. 





CLOTHING. 
By Chas. F. Reichers, Sec'y United Garment Workers of America, 


Boston, Mass.—Rhodes, Ripley & Co., 99 Sumner street; White 
Bros., 13 Chauncey street; Sink, Stone & Co., 94 Arch street. 

Baltimore, Md.—Burke, Fried & Co., Centre Market space. 

Chicago, Ill.—Kahn, Schoenbrun & Co., Adams and Market 
streets; Wm. Frangenberg, 676 Larrabee street (pantaloons). 

New York—Cane, McCaffrey & Co., 686 Broadway. 

Overalls, Jackets, Cheap Pants, etc.—Sweet, Orr & Co., New- 
burgh, N. Y., and Chicago; Hamilton, Carhartt & Co., 
Detroit, Mich.; H. S. Peters, (brotherhood overalls), Dover, 
N. J.; C. lL. Pierson & Son, 204 and 206 East Forty-third 
street, New York. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Boone, the tailor, Main street. 

TOBACCO, 
By E, Lewis Evans, Sec'y of Tobacco Workers National Union, 

St. Louis, Mo.—Liggett & Meyers Tobacco Co., Drummond 
Tobacco Co., Christian Peper, Brown Tobacco Co. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—Bloch Bros. Tobacco Co. 

Richmond, Va.—The Edel Tobacco Co., U. S. Tobacco Co. 

Louisville, Ky.— Hall & Williams Tobacco Co.; Harry Weis- 
singer Tobacco Co. 

Detroit, Mich.—Globe Tobacco Co. 

Bedford City, Va.—Berry Bros. 








BREWERS. 


By Chas, F. Bechtold, Sec’y of United Brewery Workmen. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association, Wm. J. 
Lemp Brewing Co. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Valt. Blatz Brewing Co., Pabst Brewing Co., 
Schlitz Brewing Co. 
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Cincinnati, O.—Christian-Moerlein Brewing Co., John Hauk 
Brewing Co., Windisch & Muehlhauser Brewing Co. 
ELASTIC GORING. 

By Thomas Follard, Secretary of Elastic Goring Weavers Amal- 
gamated Association of the United States. 
Bridgeport Elastic Web Co., Hub Gore Co., East eematen Elas 
tic Web Co., J. H. Buckley & Son, Boston Gore and Web Co., 
A. C. Woodward's Abington Mills, Glendale Elastic Fabric 

Company, —— ee 





HORSE NAILS. 
By David A. Wilcox, Secretary of Horse Nail Workers Protective 
and Benevolent Union No. 6170. 
Capewell Horse Nail Co., Hartford, Conn. 


TABLE KNIFE GRINDERS. 

Lamson & Goodnow; Northampton Cutlery Co.; EK. E. Wood & 
Son; Upson & Hart; Landers, Frary v Clark; R. Wallace & 
Sons; Meriden Cutlery Co; Derby Silver Plate Co.; Impe- 
rial Cutlery Co.; Clemont Manufacturing Co. 


FURNITURE, 
By Thos, 1. Kidd, Sec'y Amalgamated Wood Workers Union, 
Quincy, I1l.—H. A. Vandenboorn Chair Factory; Globe Fixture 
and Furniture Co. 
Springfield, Mass.—-G. A. Schastey Co, 


BOOTS AND SHOES 
By Johu br. Tobin, President Boot and Shoe Workers Union 
St. Louis, Mo.—-J. E. Moseley; Johansen Bros. 
St. Joseph, Mo.—-F. Wenz & Son; Madinger Sautler Shoe Co 
Brockton, Mass.—Murphy & Finley. 
Haverhill, Mass.—Hazeltine Shoe Co 
~~ s 


Union Labels. 


{See page of fac similes. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR—This label is used on 
goods made by members of unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, but who have no distinctive trade label 
of their own. It is printed on white paper in dark blue ink. 

Boot AND SHOE WORKERS UNiON—The several boot and shoe 
workers met at Boston April, 1895, and amalgamated. The 
new label, as shown, was there adopted and subsequently 
endorsed by the New York convention of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. It wil) be found stamped on sole o! shoe. 

CARRIAGE AND WAGON WORKERS INTERNATIONAL UNION- 
The label of this organization is printed on salmon colored 
paper and is pasted on the seat of any vehicle made by union 
labor. It was adopted at the Boston convention of this organ- 
ization, August, 1894. 

JOURNEYMAN BAKERS AND CONFECTIONERS INTERNATIONAL 
Un1on—Is printed on white paper in black, and is pasted on 
each loaf of bread. It means death to long hours and low 
wages in bakers’ slave pens underground. 

CIGARMAKERS INTERNATIONAL UNION—The color of this label 
is light blue, and is pasted on the box. It protects the con- 
sumer from convict, tenement-house and Chinese made cigars. 

INTERNATIONAL BROOM MAKERS UNION—Label is printed in 
black ink on blue card, and held in place by wire at base of 
broom handle. : 

CooPERS INTERNATIONAL UNION—The label will be found 
on all union-made packages and barrels, generally placed 
between the top and middle hoops; is printed in black ink on 
blue paper. 

NATIONAL TOBACCO WORKERS UNION—Label is printed in 
black ink on blue paper ; a large size for boxes and pails anda 
smaller one for packages. 

TACKMAKERS UNION—Its label is placed on every package 
of union made tacks. 

UNITED GARMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA—AII ready-made 
clothing, overalls, shirts and rubber clothing bears this label 
as a guarantee of sanitary conditions and union wages. It is 
attached by machine stitching to inside breast pocket of coats, 
on the inside of buckle straps of vests and on the waist-band 
lining of pants. 

AMERICAN AGENTS ASSOCIATION—Its badge certifies that 
the agent wearing it does not handle sweat-shop, prison-made 
or boycotted goods. 

JOURNEYMEN TAILORS UN1ioN—This label is attached to all 
custom made clothing, and guarantees fair labor conditions 
and good workmanship. 

INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UN1ON—Indicates that the 
composition is done by unicn compositors, Where stereo- 
typers, ee, etc., are organized and combined, an allied 
trade label is used, as found on editorial page of this magazine. 

IRON MOLDERS UNION OF NoRTH AMERICA—Kts label is 
printed in black ink on white paper, and is pasted on union- 
made stoves, ranges and iron castings. 

GERMAN TypoGRAPHIA (connected with the International 
Typographical Union)—This label is used upon eight-hour Ger- 
man work only. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

‘Tue International Association of machinists is growing rap- 
idly. 

A RED CROoss (X) on the wrapper indicates that subscription 
has expired. 

DENVER Typographical Union has rented a pew in the church 
of Myron W. Reed. 

SEVERAL organizations of bicycle workers were instituted in 
the past two months. 

THE street railway men of Meriden, Conn., have left the K. 
of L. and joined the Federation. 

Tue Philadelphia central body has applied for admission to 
the American Federation of Labor. 

On the 5th and 6th of April, in Berlin, the clerks of Germany 
will endeavor to organize a national union. 

EMPLOYES who work for transportation companies will hold 
a convention on the 24th of May at Halberstadt. 

Tue trouble with the Overman Wheel Co., makers of the 
** Victor” bicycles, was caused by hiring non-union labor. 

FILERS PROTECTIVE UNION 6483, Toledo, struck against dis- 
charge of their shop committeeman, who was reinstated after 
a two weeks’ struggle. 

THE members of Grays Harbor Fishermen's Protective Union 
No. 6477, Astoria, Ore., are shipping direct to the trade and 
making a success of the venture. 

THOMAS POLLARD, secretary of the Elastic Goring Weavers 
Association, reports that their difficulty with Thomas Pollard 
Co., Hudson, Mass., has been settled. 

Tue gardeners of Germany have a number of local unions 
organized and propose to hold a congress in the near future for 
the purpose of forming a national union. 

Tne Labor World, of Norfolk, Va., appeared on March 12. 
If receiving the support it deserves, it will prove a valuable 
addition to the labor movement of the south. 

THe monthly report of the Boot and Shoe Workers Union 
shows further advancement. Several new unions have been 
organized and another factory has adopted the label. 

C. A. PINKAM & Co., Boston, publishers of the Arena, have 
secured an injunction against the officers of the typographical 
union restraining them from boycotting that magazine. 

Tue Cotton Mule Spinners Association, of Fall River, Mass., 
made a loan to the Kerr Thread Mill Co., of that city, of $5,000 
at the usual interest, taking the corporation's note as security 
for the same, 

THE war waged against the cigars of Yocum Bros., Pennsyl- 

vania, by the cigarmakers union, is having good effect, as 
boxes of the product are being returned and the shop is being 
run very irregularly. 

MAYOR PINGREE addressed the iron ore miners of Upper 
Michigan April 3. Their organization is growing rapidly, and 
the members are filled with that spirit which, nowadays, is 
more often read of than seen. 

‘Tue English admiralty has just issued orders abolishing sub- 
contracting in any of its work performed for that department; 
the order also provides for the payment of the current union 
wages prevailing in the particular trade. 

GORMULLY & JEFFREY BicycLe Co, manufactures the ““Ram- 
bler’’ The cause of the trouble with them, as reported by 
Secretary Wm, Cowell, of the metal polishers, was reduction in 
wages and gross discrimination against union men. 

A LETTER from Mr. White, general secretary United Gar- 
ment Workers of America, says: ‘I am glad that the American 
Federation of Labor has again sounded the tocsin for the 
eight-hour work-day, and I have learned that there are sev- 
eral large trades preparing for the fray. If a success could 
be made of one particular industry by the concentration of all 
efforts in that direction, what an impetus it would give the 
entire labor movement, particularly the American Federation 
of Labor; so I trust the Executive Council will act with discre- 
tion and with vigor. The revival of industry which seems to 
be on hand will warzant such action being taken, but I know 
of no trade that could so quickly establish the eight-hour work- 
‘day as that of the clothing cutters, if a systematic effort was 
made in six of the large clothing centers. We are at present 
engaged in the fight in three cities, and our unions are acting 
01 the defensive, except, perhaps, in Cincinnati, where the 


cutters took the aggressive, but without any deliberate inten- 
tion, as the fight was forced upon them by the interference of 
the organized manufacturers with the strike with an individual 
firm.” 

THE bill endorsed by the American Federation of Labor, pro- 
viding for a proper examination as to the qualification of horse- 
shoers to follow the occupation, passed the senate in the state 
of New York. 

At Winthrop, near Ishpeming, Mich., the employers wanted 
to force the iron miners from an eight-hour work-day, which 
they achieved some time ago, and tried to compel the men to 
work ten hours. A strike was the result, which lasted one day, 
with a complete victory for the union men. 

ALL workers are advised to keep away from Ashland, Wis., 
and pay no attention to alluring advertisements, though it be 
for work in the mills or on the railroads. Hundreds of union 
men have been engaged in a contest there since last October 
for conditions they certainly are entitled to. 

THE bakers’ bill, endorsed by the convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, prohibiting the underground bake- 
shops and providing for proper sanitary conditions, limiting 
the hours of labor of the employes to ten per day, passed the 
assembly of the New York legislature by a unanimous vote. 
The same bill is now pending in the legislature of five different 
states 

BATTLE AX Tosacco, which is being so generally advertised, 
is made by the trust, the American Tobacco Co., and which, 
upon securing control of the Jas. G, Butler Tobacco Co,, of St- 
Louis, discharged 175 union stemmers and transferred the work 
to its non-union concern in Louisville, Ky. This is very likely 
the reason its plugs “are larger than any other.”” The quality 
of the stuff is said to be very poor. 

Tue United Brotherhood of Carpenters organized during 
February and March seventeen new unions, viz: Missoula, 
Mont., Atlanta, Ga , Bonner, Mont., Hamilton, Mont., Raleigh, 
N. C. (colored), Franklin, Pa., Meriden, Conn., Orange, Tex., 
Irving, N. J., Buffalo, N. Y., Perth Amboy, N, J., Atlantic City, 
N. J., Milwaukee, Wis. (millwrights), Minneapolis, Minn., 
Gloversville, N. Y., Kansas City, Mo., and Sacramento, Cal. 

Krevorts from all districts of the International Seamen's 
Union of America continue encouraging. The lake members 
are working enthusiastically during the tie-up to build up their 
union and farther legislative work. The Atlantic Coast Sea- 
men's Union reports a good spirit and increasing membership, 
particularly in Boston and Providence. The officers of the 
latter union are working energetically to improve the condi- 
tion of the seamen and are bound to succeed in making their 
mark, °* 

EvUROPEAN workingmen now celebrate the 1st of May as 
their Labor Day. It is not generally known that this celebra- 
tion had its origin through a suggestion by the president of 
the American Federation of Labor in 1859, when the convention 
of the American Federation of Labor directed that officer to 
communicate with the congress which convened in Paris, 
France, that year, The first demonstration was in sympathy 
with the eight-hour movement then inaugurated by the organ- 
ized workers of America. 
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Financial Statement. 
REPORT OF SECRETARY. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 1, 1896. 
Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses for 
the month of February, 1896. (The months are abbreviated 
thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 


RECEIPTS 
February. 
1. Cashonhand.. . oc cce « O878 OF 
2. Laboring meus protective 5287, ‘tax, jan tcee es 175 
Mine workers 6568, badges . . . S 6 meee 4 : 10 00 
Federal labor 6400, tax, n, d : yr 1 40 
3. Federal labor 6519, tax, 8, 0, n, d, j a 2 00 
Federal labor 5620, tax, jan., tao, FEDERATION- 

SUR SEER. . « . 372 
Pattern makers international, tax, Ot. 2 o& 
Federal labor 4091, tax, n, d, i, mn 25; daar soc o” 275 
Lathers 6494, tax, n, re . 1% 
Textile 6520, tax, jan . = 56 
Bro. painters and decorators, tax, jan 12 50 

4. Federal labor 6s40, sup . . . 4 00 
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Nail makers 6571, tax, n,d,j . with ae <i 20 22 Laborers 6543, tax, j.a,s,o,n,d,j,f.. ‘ 
Hotel and rest. employes nati. alliance, tax, n, d, j Central labor union, Dowagiac, Mich., sup 
United nae tg 4 workmen, Ss * eae 3 24. Miners’ protective association 6395, tax, ae ‘ 
Butchers 6531, tax, a, m, j, 54C; sup., soc . Chas. Westrum, sup. ri : 
Mattress makers 6490, sup ‘ Coremakers 6581, tax, feb. 
Bro. stationary engineers 6526, tax, jan T. H. Roberts, badges . 
Bicycle workers 6632, sup. . . . . Federal labor ‘6646, sup 
United mine workers o America, tax, nov Federal labor 6402, badges 
Federal labor 6603, tax, jan. $2.41; sup., $5 . Federal labor 6400, tax, jan . 
Trunk makers 6353, tax, n, d, $1.60; a. 4oc . Nels. Anderson, badges 
Lathe operators 6625, sup. . . ; Pattern makers national league, tax, ‘jan 
Federal labor 6560, sup Coachmen and stablemen 6327,sup. . 
F. H, Roberts, badges Arch. wire, iron and metal workers 6616, tax, fed . 
Blast furnace workers 6565, t tax, ‘feb EE PE Ser ree 
Federal labor 5759, tax, a,8,0.. . Mat Wasley, badges a TcCcCrr ors 
Northweste rn millmen 5474, tax, n, d Federal labor 6303, sup, $2.50; FEDERATIONISTS, 
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Mat Wasley, badges .. . oe a 60c . aca 
Mineral mine workers progressive, badges ’ 


nN 
a 


Cc oremakers, 5360, tax to mar I 


Federal labor 6623, sup . oe 
Iron _ steel ship builders: 6621, tax, feb., 95¢: sup., 


$4.2 
Blast ERS. worke rs 6633, sup 
Riggers prot. 5103, tax to oct. 
Horsenail workers 6170, sup ° 
Butchers and meat cutte Ts 6260, tax, jan ° 
International typographical, tax, jan se ‘ 
National slate quarrymen, tax, jan., s8c; sup., $5.25 
Rebber workers G609,9up.......+ ssc 
Coal and ore handlers 40, sup . ‘ 
Furnace ee ge ge 6554 sup . ‘ 
Screwmakers 6256, tax, d, j, . 
Lone Star federal labor 6635, _- 
Coremakers 6581, sup . 
Iron ore workers 6586, sup . . 
Musicians 6534, tax, n, d, j, f, $u. 20; ‘sup., soc . 
Kilnmen, dippers and saggermake rs 6528, tax, dec 
Coopers machine workers 6251, tax, Gs << . 
Toledo central labor, tax, m, j, j, a, 8, 0, n, d, j. 
Metal polishers international, sup. . 
United order of American brick ay ers and stone- 
masons, 6636,sup.... es ; ce eee 
Musicians prot 6637, sup .. . 
Teamsters and helpers 5986, tax, §, 0, ar eae 
Marine and stationary engineers 5622, tax, i f,m,a 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., adv ‘ 
Lathe operators 6625, sup... . 
Stationary firemen 6406, sup . 
Amal, asso. street railway employes, ‘tax, n, a, ¥. 
Drummond Tobacco Co., adv . keke * 
Egg inspectors 6524, sup 
Screw makers 6585, sup. . . , 
Laundry workers S580, sup. 
Screw operators 6503, t mag . ; 
Enginee Ts progressive 6614, tax, jan., "$5; sup., 2 
Glass packers and sorters 3669, tax, jan . . 
Diamond verstellers 6566, FEDE ~~ ¥ «ee : 
Amal. lace curtain operators, tax, d, j, f . 
Musicians mut. prot. 5533, tax, d, j, $2.20; sup ‘ ‘$2 a5 
Freight handlers 6498, FEDERAT IONISTS . . 
Canmakers 6539, tax, n,d,j . : ssa 6-6-4 
Beef boners 6151, sup. . . ok 
Drop forgers and hammermen 6481, sup. > 
Ice workers 6529, tax, o, n, d,j, f,m .. 
Freight handlers 6527, sup 
Water tenders, oilers ond | firemen, tax, n, d, et 
Bicycle workers 6638, sup. . 
Jewish chorus 6639, sup 
Frank Trevillian, badges . 
Bicycle workers 6632, sup. . ene 
oe we butchers 6146, tax, n, d, j. goc; sup., $2.35 
Hotel and rest. employes, FEDERATIONISTS . 
Bicycle workers 6634, sup. . . eae 
Federal labor 6640, sup 
Eederal labor 6641, sup . = 
Chainmakers 6581, tax, j, f, $1. 10; sup. $1 
Stove mounters int., sup 
Musicians prot. asso. 6613, t ax, feb., 5 $s 50; FEDERA- 
TIONISTS, 40c . ; 
National brickmakers alliance, sup . 
Flour and cereal millmen 6642, sup 
Fleischman & Co., adv 
Arch, wire, iron and metal workers 6569, t ax, d, 3, 
f, $1.20; sup., 65c . ; 
Screw makers 6523, t ax, ‘n, d 
Filers prot. 6483, tax, j, f, m 
Mat Wasley, badges ........ 
Sweet, Orr& Co..adv ...... 
Lathe operators 6625, sup. . 
Polish laborers’ alliance 6493, tax, d, jf 
Reed and rattan workers 6454, tax, j, f . ‘ 
Musicians’ protective association 653% tax, feb 
Federal labor 6643, sup . oF ‘ 
Slate and tile roofers 6644, sup . 
Screwmakers 6645, sup. . ? 
Brooklyn musical 6347, tax, jy f. 
Roll workers 6457, tax, jan . ‘ 
R. C. Talbott, Toledo, FEDERATIONISTS . 
Lone star federal labor 6635, sup. . . . . . 
Federal labor 5882, tax, d, j, 26c; sup, ‘soc . 
Horse nail workers 6170, badges... . . . 
Blast furnace workers 6565, sup 


we 
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Anchor federal labor, 6540, tax, feb. 

Bicycle workers, 6634, sup .. 

Lumber inspectors and tallymen, 5525, tax, 4h -f.m. 

Lathe operators, 6625, sup : . 

Social reform club, No. 2, sup 

Cattle butchers prot, 6647, sup 

Musicians prot. 6648, sup . 

Screwmakers prot. and ben. asso. "6561, ‘sup 

Carpet weavers, sup . 

Furnace workers, 6554, tax, i, ‘f, $3.98; sup. $2 

Horse nail workers, 6170,sup. . 

Subscriptions . . : eeeseeces 

Proceedings—Lock rt ‘central sakes soc; fisher- 
men, 6321, 50C; Pests labor, 5915, $2; furnace 
workers, 6565, 20c; carpenters and joiners, $5.50; 
F. A. Sorge, 30c; elastic goring weavers, $9; lace 
curtain operators, $1; canmakers, 6539, $1; Boston 
central labor, $4.60; miscellaneous, = . -— 

FPEDERATIONISTS ......¢0+.-. ‘ 

Badges , — 2 id 

Pamphlets 
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EXPENSES. 


One month’s rent in advance, Dyer & Rassman, 
Indianapolis . . os 

Electric Light and Power Co : ; Indianapolis -_ 

Expressage, U. S. — Co., Indianapolis ‘ 

Telegrams, Postal Te | Co., Indianapolis . . 

Attending strike of blast furnace workers at New 

Castle, Pa., M. M. Garland, Pittsburgh. . . 5 

Commission on advertising for FEDE RATIONIST, 
Henry Rice, New York City . 116 

50 2-cent stamps; Ioo I-cent stamps, postoffice, ‘India- 
napolis 2 & 2 

Printing 1,000 delinquent ‘cards and ‘envelopes for 
FEDERATIONISTS, $8.50; 1,000 second sheets, $2; 150 
circulars on brass workers and metal polishers 
agreement, $3.50; 3,000 circulars, objects of Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, $8.75; 350 circulars to 
organizers, $2.25; 1,000 pamphlets for organizing, 
$24.75; 1,000 traveling cards, $4.75. Carlon & Hol- 
lenbeck, Indianapolis e- . ie ss os 

Printing February FEDERA’ TIONIST, Peon 
Printing Co... 

Excess of per capita tax for ‘July, Aug. Sept., * 95, 
returned, amalgamated lace curtain operatives . 

Attending ‘convention of building laborers at — 
oke, Mass., John F. O'Sullivan, Boston 

Seals, Geo. Mayer, Indianapolis .. . 

Testimonial to John McBride, ex- president, draw- 
ing, framing and boxing, as per bills of C. W. 
Clement, Boston, and H. Lieber, Indianapolis . 

Expressage, Adams Express Co., Indianapolis . 

Appropriation for Feb. to families of Messrs. pared 
sey & mene ty Homestead victims ° 

Organizing, F . H. Gill, Grand Rapids, Mich © . 

Printing: 10,000 points on organizing pamphlets, 
$12; 100 advertising circulars, $1.50; 300 blank con- 
tracts, $1.75; 500 lists of organizers, $6; 2,000 — 
nizers report blanks, $4; 1,000 working cards, a $7 
M. E. Paddock, Indianapolis . : .% 9 

Clean Towel Supply Co., Indianapolis —ece es 

100 2-cent stamps, postoffice, Indianapolis .. . 

Small su plies, Sentinel Printing Co., Indianapolis 

Five weeks’ salary, L. M. Spaulding, stenog . eo 

One month's salary, John Gaddie, janitor . . . 

One month’s salary, Samuel Gompers, president 

One month's salary, Aug. McCraith, secretary . 

Stamps received and used i. -" 
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